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Mr. Thomson tells of greatly increased enrollment served by inadequate buildings and taught 
by a slightly augmented pre-war faculty. Mr. Thomson is a Tutor in Sidney Sussex College, 
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PERSONALIZING COLLEGE TEACHING Mer te M. OH#LSEN 


The writer here describes several devices for individualizing class work which he has successfully 
used in high school and college. Mr. Ohlsen is Associate Dean of Students, State College of 
Washington. 


A COMMON FRONTIER Joun A. RanDALt 


Specifying with higher precision the concepts used in education presents in Mr. Randall's 
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Opinions concerning the four articles which appeared in the October issue are here expressed 
by Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy, New York University; Peter A. Carmichael, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Loutsiana State University; and President Allen, University of 
Washington. 
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I. WOULD BE NICE if we could keep 
a lot of ready-made Long Distance 
calls waiting in neat rows for you 
to take your pick. But it won’t 
work that way. 

You need too many sizes. Today, 
it’s a 100-mile or 1000-mile call. 
Tomorrow, it may be our special 
2947-mile size (the longest possible 
call in continental U. S.). 

Whenever you call, wherever you 
call, we make it to your measure and 
deliver it in less than two minutes on 
the average! 

It takes lots of planning to do 
such careful tailoring. It takes a 
lot of equipment. And it takes the 
skill and experience of many, many 
people. 

Long Distance service grows 
steadily faster and better. And it’s 
friendly service all the way. 
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Colleges in World Affairs 


By HOWARD LEE NOSTRAND 


Conference on the Réle of Colleges and Universities in World Affairs 


E Conference on the Réle of 
Colleges and Universities in 
International Understanding, 
held June 1g to 22 at Estes Park, 
Colorado, is being reviewed by many 
of its participants.' For the present 
article, the editor of the JoURNAL OF 
HicHer Epucation has posed one 
question: What does the Conference 
mean to the individual college or uni- 
versity? The bulk of its meaning will 
be found, of course, in the recom- 
mendations of the Conference; and 
much of this report will be devoted to 
picking out what the Conference 
thought should be undertaken by the 
individual college. 

The Conference, however, has mean- 
ing which does not show in its recom- 
mendations. The way in which its 
agenda and organization evolved has 
a decided significance for the individ- 
ual institution, and the present 
account could not completely answer 
the question set for it without looking 


1Proceedings are being published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. They contain the reports 
of the nine work sections as adopted by the Confer- 
ence and the most central preliminary studies. 
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behind the recommendations at the 
interesting, co-operative venture that 
led up to them. 

The pre-conference development 
showed the significant capacity of 
higher education in the United States 
to join forces voluntarily, without 
pressure of any immediate emergency, 
and to work out a long-range problem. 
It also uncovered a common need to 
tighten the provision for international 
education which confronts hundreds 
of colleges and universities as well 
as many governmental, intergovern- 
mental, and private organizations. 

The organization of hundreds of 
autonomous institutions by types into 
the numerous associations which are 
the constituent members of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education facilitated 
their sharing in a single conference. 
The initiative came from the Council; 
yet the Conference from its inception 
to its implementation is the instru- 
ment of the individual university and 
college. 

It grew out of an earlier conference 
held by the Association of American 
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Colleges in 1946, just as Unesco was 
taking final form. The report of that 
Conference outlined a farsighted col- 
lege program which remains a chal- 
lege today.2 George Zook, president 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, found a great deal of current 
interest in a second conference, which 
might include more colleges and uni- 
versities. Before he left for the Beirut 
meeting of Unesco in November, 1948, 
with the help of Paul Braisted, presi- 
dent of the Hazen Foundation, heset in 
motion the plans for a conference. 

Its general lines were decided upon 
in January, 1949, by an informal 
interim committee made up of men 
and women representing higher edu- 
cation, government, and the founda- 
tions. This group asked a number of 
private educational organizations to 
help sponsor the conference, to send 
representatives, and to take part in 
shaping the agenda and preparatory 
studies. A list of possible resource 
persons was drawn up. The public 
agencies were invited to help, but not 
as sponsors, so that the project might 
clearly belong to the private initiative 
that created it. The group asked Mr. 
Cherrington, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on International Cultural 
Relations of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, to serve as general 
chairman. In early April, a tentative 
agenda was adopted by the sixty- 
seven sponsoring organizations. 

The largest single category among 
the members comprised the various 
organizations belonging to the Amer- 
ican Council. All the governmental 
and intergovernmental agencies that 
can conceivably co-operate with col- 


“Unesco: a Challenge to Higher Education in 
America,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXXII (October, 1946), pp. 432-50. (An unsigned 
report). 
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leges and universities in international 
understanding took part in the Con. 
ference or its preliminary studies, 
Financial assistance was received from 
the Hazen Foundation, the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
and the Social Science Foundation of 
the University of Denver. 

The many organizations represented 
among the members of the Conference 
assured the venture a rich variety of 
opinion. As their ideas were gradually 
brought together, the interim com- 
mittee was amply vindicated in its 
decision to make the Conference broad 
in its sponsorship. The colleges clearly 
believed that the time had come for a 
widespread, concerted effort to tighten 
their provision for the part they 
intend to take in international educa- 
tion. This was not surprising. Toward 
the end of 1948, the writer found that 
a score or more of the governmental, 
intergovernmental, and private agen- 
cies engaged in international educa- 
tion were taking stock of their func- 
tions and stringing their lines of com- 
munication. The extensive spread of 
this movement proved the timeliness 
of the Conference, and assured the 
efforts of higher education co-opera- 
tion and outside support. 


HE earlier Conference had 

marked a transition from theoret- 
ical postwar planning to the first 
practical activities after the war. The 
mission of this Conference, it devel- 
oped, was to facilitate another transi- 
tion, from a period of experimental 
programs and the proliferation of new 
agencies to a period of more selective 
programing and more efficient inter- 
communication and co-operation. On 
both these points, incidentally, Unesco 
proved to have gained greatly in its 
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importance to the colleges between 
1946 and 1949. 

Two general objectives for the Con- 
ference gradually took shape: the 
more effective impact of higher edu- 
cation on a postwar world in which 
international misunderstanding mili- 
tates against the essential freedom of 
education; and greater economy, in 
response to an economic situation less 
favorable than that of the first post- 
war years. Translated into forms of 
action, these objectives led to a con- 
sensus that the Conference should 
make progress on four main fronts: 
first, general education of the aca- 
demic and surrounding communities; 
second, specialized training; third, 
co-ordination between the campus 
and the outside agencies concerned 
with education for international un- 
derstanding; and, fourth, a framework 
for international co-operation among 
colleges and universities. 

The Conference was organized into 
nine sections, which began their pre- 
liminary studies of the agenda as fast 
as the organizations named their rep- 
resentatives. The distribution and 
leadership of the sections had no little 
effect on the significance of the 
Conference. 

Three sections were concerned with 
the actual and potential co-operation 
between higher education and the 
governmental, intergovernmental, and 
voluntary agencies. Their three chair- 
men were Russell I. Thackrey, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties; Donald Shank, vice-president of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion; and A. Burns Chalmers, educa- 
tional director of the American 
Friends Service Committee. Prelim- 
inary studies for these sections were 
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prepared* by William C. Johnstone, 
director of the Office of Educational 
Exchange, Department of State; 
Charles A. Thomson, executive secre- 
tary of the United States National 
Commission for Unesco; and Howard 
E. Wilson of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

Two sections tackled the problem 
of supplying competent persons in 
the number needed. These were com- 
bined under the chairmanship of Algo 
D. Henderson, associate commissioner 
of education for New York State. 

Three sections were devoted to 
general education. One, for the cur- 
riculum and advisory system, was 
headed by Helen Dwight Reid, former 
chairman of the University of Buffalo 
Department of Political Science and 
now in the Division of International 
Educational Relations of the United 
States Office of Education. An extra- 
curricular section was headed by 
Father Vincent J. Flynn, president of 
the College of St. Thomas at St. Paul 
and president this year of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. An adult- 
education section was organized under 
Keener Frazer of the University of 
North Carolina and was presided over 
at the Conference by I. O. Horsfall, 
director of the Extension Division of 
the University of Utah. 

A final section was devoted to the 
problem of an international associa- 
tion of universities. Under the chair- 
manship of Dean Robert W. Goss of 
the University of Nebraska Graduate 
College, this section used as its work- 
ing papers the Report of the Prepara- 
tory Conference of Representatives of 
Universities convened by Unesco at 
Utrecht, in August, 1948. 

Indispensable to the Conference 


*Reports of these studies are in the Proceedings. 
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were two additional committees. The 
Editorial Committee, headed by Ruth 
Strickland of the Indiana University 
School of Education, has prepared 
articles for the large number of 
national and foreign journals that 
were interested. A Committee to 
Consolidate Administrative and Fi- 
nancial Findings, under the leadership 
of President Francis Hutchins of 
Berea College, showed how the recom- 
mendations of the Conference may be 
used to combine effectiveness with 
economical planning on a campus. 


ITH one exception, the main 
recommendations of the Con- 
ference which call for action by the 
individual college or university may 
best be listed under the four headings 
of general education, specialized train- 
ing, relations with outside agencies, 
and the international association of 
universities. The exception is the 
crucial recommendation that each 
institution create its own agency for 
planning its part in international 
affairs. This recommendation should 
head the present list. 
Soon after the war, the Division of 
International Exchange of Persons 
appointed by the State Department 
had proposed that each institution 
rovide a contact point for the ex- 
change of information with outside 
agencies. The Conference, however, 
went beyond this and beyond the 
recommendation that a campus sur- 
vey be made of existing contact points 
and proposed that each institution 
establish a faculty or faculty-student 
committee on international education. 
International education has grown 
to need a planned policy on each 
campus fully as much as does the 
building program or the scheme of 
general education. In the first place, 
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it has grown to cost so much that the 
institution cannot afford to leave jt 
unplanned any longer. The sample 
exhibits presented at the Conference 
seemed unbelievable until one added 
up for himself the variety of activi- 
ties which might be _ used to 
promote international understand- 
ing—the courses, outside lecturers, 
library collections, research, student 
activities, and the interchange of 
persons, materials, and information. 
The administrative officers should by 
all means inform themselves of what 
they are spending on these items; and 
such figures compiled nationally would 
be most useful. In the second place, 
the effectiveness of international edu- 
cation matters too much to be left to 
chance; and the great quantity of 
energy which students and members 
of the adult community are pouring 
into it too often goes ill advised and 
ill balanced. The emotional appeal 
of a few types of cultural activi- 
ties quite eclipses others on which 
their effectiveness depends. System- 
atic evaluation, which ought to follow 
every project in such an experimental 
field as this, has been so deficient at 
all levels that a great part of our 
experience has passed and left us none 
the wiser. 

The proposed local committee 
should map out the areas in which its 
institution wants to do its part for 
international relations, on the campus 
and beyond. The committee should 
survey the present activities of the 
college; and it should seek to bring 
about effective, economical coverage 
of all the intended areas. Its rela- 
tion to the administrative units already 
functioning on the campus, particu- 
larly the office of a foreign-student 
adviser, should be to procure support 
of the faculty, student body, and sur- 
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rounding community for their activi- 
ties, and to flank these activities with 
other elements of a comprehensive, 
long-range program co-ordinating the 
academic and non-academic sources 
of potential initiative. 

One can imagine the quite unprece- 
dented range of planning possible for 
such a committee, and can judge 
incidentally how broadly it should be 
constituted, by skimming over the 
reports of the Conference, and par- 
ticularly that of the Committee to 
Consolidate Administrative and Fi- 
nancial Findings. This last report is 
necessarily less complete than the 
others, from which it was drawn; it 
shows the need for some information, 
including the basic item of library 
resources, which the Conference has 
compiled too late for its inclusion in 
the proceedings. The report demon- 
strates, none the less, the systematic 
approach which will have to be devel- 
oped, now that international educa- 
tion has grown to require too large an 
outlay for the well-run college to 
leave unplanned. 


HE Conference considered that 
the most economical, adequate 
provision for general education in the 
international field required two con- 
verging approaches. First of all, the 
whole curriculum should be perme- 
ated by a concern for international 
understanding as an essential condi- 
tion to which every field of knowledge 
can contribute. Some practical sug- 
gestions on this are included in the 
proceedings. Most colleges, further- 
more, could utilize extra-curricular 
activities in greater variety than they 
do, without going outside the reliable 
devices which the Conference selected 
for recommendation. 
But besides all this, one general 
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course devoted to international affairs 
was considered necessary in order to 
give all students certain basic knowl- 
edge. The section of which Helen 
Dwight Reid was chairman made a 
cogent case for this systematic second 
approach. Could it perhaps be accom- 
plished by some other means, such as 
a check list of concepts to be mastered 
by each student with the help of his 
adviser? The Conference, at any 
rate, considered a course the most eco- 
nomical device, and suggested also a 
sequence of elective courses for non- 
professional concentration in inter- 
national affairs. 

Several sections of the Conference 
agreed in the opinion that Americans 
are hampered in international under- 
standing by their neglect of languages. 
The frequent recurrence of this obser- 
vation was interesting, in a Con- 
ference of well over a hundred special- 
ists only two or three of whom were 
foreign-language teachers. It was 
also shown that international under- 
standing involves the effort, similar to 
that which is inherent in the humani- 
ties, to help the student sense how it 
feels to live in a different culture, as 
well as the more external approach of 
the social sciences. 

The working papers of the general- 
education sections had suggested dis- 
tinguishing different minimum plans 
for institutions of different sizes. This 
proved unnecessary, however, in view 
of the very similar needs of students 
everywhere.‘ For adult education, 
the Conference picked out some main 
objectives and practical proposals; 
one of these was the wider and wiser 


‘The problem of such differentiation does arise 
in connection with minimum standards for library 
holdings in the international field; and here it 
could be solved by indicating priorities in a recom- 
mended list, which the American Library Associa- 
tion has proposed be compiled as part of the 
follow-up activities of the Conference. 
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use of foreign students in the pro- 
gram. In the interest of economy as 
well as of greater effectiveness, the 
Conference urged more joint planning 
and co-ordinated operation among 
the colleges and neighboring agencies, 
particularly on a state-wide scale. 
Throughout its findings on general 
education, including the various ways 
of serving the surrounding community 
and alumni, the Conference consid- 
ered that the small colleges have just 
as important a contribution to make 
toward international understanding 
as do the large universities. 

In its recommendations for special- 
ized training the Conference did not 
duplicate the study of language and 
area programs, such as the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council has been con- 
ducting, but it turned rather to the 
questions of how the world demand for 
United States specialists may be met 
and how young persons are to be 
advised concerning the need in the 
various fields. A preliminary study, 
as yet unpublished, was made in the 
United States Office of Education by 
Claude Hawley, of the Division of 
Higher Education, and Kendric Mar- 
shall, director of the Division of Inter- 
national Educational Relations. Cur- 
rent surveys of available competent 
persons show that the number falls so 
short as to give training institutions 
little help in making their policies or 
advising their students. 

The Conference recommended a 
continuing survey, co-ordinated na- 
tionally but not overcentralized. It 
also urged an increased use of co- 
operative planning among the train- 
ing centers. 

Some of the needs for Americans 
competent to do foreign service can be 
filled more efficiently by mature 
specialists on leaves of absence than 
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by an increased number of beginners 
in the professions. This fact, along 
with the major benefits which a 
college or university gains by lending 
members of its faculty for foreign 
service, prompted a recommendation 
that policies governing such leaves of 
absence be re-examined and brought 
up to date. 


O-OPERATION with the other 
agencies engaged in international 
education was a major concern of the 
Conference. Three reasons seemed 
pertinent: first, the postwar prolifera- 
tion of public and private agencies, 
programs, and tangled lines of 
communication; second, the present 
formative stage of educational units 
in the United Nations and specialized 
agencies—units which now seem des- 
tined for a crucial rather than an 
ancillary réle; and third, the hope of | 
setting national patterns of co 
operative planning and execution now, 
when the national offices concerned 
enjoy the leadership of persons who 
understand the function and the integ- 
rity of education in a democracy. 
Here the Conference made its most 
conspicuous recommendation: a na- 
tional co-ordinating commission, to 
serve as a counterpart for the campus 
committee on international education, 
at the other end of the communication 
lines. President Francis Hutchins’ | 
committee first estimated that such a 
commission would need an annual 
budget of $20,000 for a trial period of 
three to five years, and the American 
Council on Education was asked to 
carry out the recommendation. Fur. 
ther study has raised the minimum 
figure to $25,000, and shows, more- 
over, that to carry out the full 
program recommended for the com- 
mission would require $100,000 a year. 
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However financed, the project will 
succeed or fail to fulfill its strategic 

ition in the measure in which 
individual institutions give it their 
assistance and moral support. They 
can speed the formative stage of the 
project by expressing their particular 
interests and needs through their 
organizations to the American Council 
on Education.® 


HE Conference endorsed the 

recommendations of the Utrecht 
Conference® and outlined possible 
solutions for the chief problems of the 
participation of the United States. At 
the request of the delegates, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education has pub- 
lished this portion of the Conference 
proceedings’ ahead of the rest, so that 
the colleges and universities may have 
time to instruct the organizations to 
which they belong before the second 
international conference on the sub- 
ject, which Unesco hopes will convene 
in 1950. 

The advance portion of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on the 
Réle of Colleges and Universities in 
International Understanding shows 
reasons enough for a college to help 
create an international association 
of collegiate institutions. The com- 


5One form of assistance which the organizations 
might very usefully give to their member colleges 
and universities would be to employ jointly a 
consultant on programing in international educa- 
tion. This suggestion, made originally by the 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, was 
discussed at an informal luncheon of Conference 
members who represented a number of the associa- 
tions. It has since been included in the tentative 
agenda for the co-ordinating commission, which 
will probably be established early in 1950. 

SUnesco. The Report of the Preparatory Confer- 
ence of Representatives of Universities. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949. 

"Conference on the Réle of Colleges and Uni- 


versities in International Understanding. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education 
1949 (Higher Education and Nationa Affairs 


Bulletin No. 143). 
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plete report, however, puts those 
reasons in a significant perspective. 
The report summarizes the devices for 
coping with the nation’s new world 
responsibilities which are now at the 
disposal of academic institutions. Only 
such an association offers ways and 
means to develop the intensive inter- 
national co-operation of universities 
which is needed in order to iron out 
obstacles to free interchange, and to 
strengthen the voice of the higher 
learning where it is weak or suppressed, 
to the peril of the precarious civiliza- 
tion on which education depends. 
Unesco is the one other organization 
that could conceivably perform these 
and a number of other functions. Jan 
Belehradek, of the Unesco Education 
Department, Paris, reaffirmed Unes- 
co’s position that such functions need 
to be performed directly, and as soon 
as possible, by an organization made 
up of the colleges and universities 
themselves. In view of the probable 
international conference next year, 
any American college concerned over 
the impact of higher education on 
world events should immediately ex- 
press its policy concerning an inter- 
national association to its national 
organization and to the American 
Council on Education. 

But of all the moves that devolve 
upon the individual college or univer- 
sity, its key action is to create a 
campus committee on international 
education, so that the administration, 
faculty, and students together can 
work out an effective, economical 
program that will take full advantage 
of past experience, parallel efforts, 
and the current movement among 
all types of agencies to tighten 
the provision for their parts in edu- 
cation for international understanding. 

[Vol. XX, No. 8] 











University Agencies Abroad 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


Foreign Universities Project of the American Council on Education 


ROSPECTIVE American stu- 

dents in foreign universities are 

well advised to communicate 
directly with the particular institu- 
tion they expect to attend. General 
information may be requested from 
the national ministry of education. 
Intimate and specific facts may, in 
many parts of the world, be sought 
from individuals who are officers of 
international associations concerned 
in some way with universities, or from 
various central agencies the functions 
of which include dissemination of in- 
formation about higher education in 
their respective lands. 

First to come to mind among 
British agencies of this kind is the 
Universities Bureau of the British 
Empire, recently renamed the Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, and temporarily lo- 
cated at 32 Woburn Square, London. 
The present secretary is J. F. Foster. 
This organization was created as a 
result of the discussions at the first 
Quinquennial Congress of Universi- 
ties of the Empire in 1912. It was 
incorporated in 1919, and the British 
Government gave it a grant of £5,000 
toward a headquarters building, which 
was built in 1930 and totally de- 
stroyed by bombing in 1940. Quin- 
quennial Congresses have been held 
successively in 1921, 1926, 1931, 1936, 
and 1948. The agency is a per- 
manent secretariat and information 
center for the universities of the entire 
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Commonwealth, supported chiefly by 
subscription imu the member institu- 
tions. For several years it has pub. 
lished annually a Yearbook of Univer. 
sities of the Empire, which is a 
comprehensive compendium of up-to- 
date information regarding seventy or 
more institutions. Publication had 
to be suspended during the Second 
World War but was resumed in 1947. 
The Bureau also publishes the pro- 
ceedings of the annual Conference of 
Home Universities, and occasional 
special reports such as 4 Note on 
University Policy and Finance in the 
Decennium 1947-56. 

Founded in 1935 and granted a 
Royal Charter in 1940, the British 
Council is an agency of human and 
cultural relationships between Great 
Britain and all other nations. It is 
said to be non-political, nonsectarian, 
and non-commercial. The member- 
ship of its executive committee con- 
sists mainly of distinguished private 
persons, but includes representatives 
of some seven Government depart- 
ments. Its annual income is almost 
wholly by grants from Parliament. 
Expenditures in 1946 
£2,790,000, of which about half was 
spent within the United Kingdom 
and the Empire. It conducts activi- 
ties in nearly all parts of the world, 
fostering information centers, bi 
national societies, and other agencies 
of cultural co-operation. It publishes 
extensive series of booklets on numert- 
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ous aspects of life in Britain, including 
school and university life. Its central 
ofice is at 3 Hanover Street, London. 
R. C. Symonds is the officer particu- 
larly concerned with the work of the 
Universities Section of the Education 
Division of the headquarters staff. 

In existence since IgIg, and in 
recent years administering the alloca- 
tion of increasingly large government 
subsidies to all the universities of 
Britain, the University Grants Com- 
mittee, 38 Belgrave Square, London, 
receives annual financial and statistical 
reports from each of these institu- 
tions, and is accordingly the best 
source of up-to-date statistics of stu- 
dent enrollment for the whole of 
Great Britain. The Committee is a 
type of governmental agency charac- 
teristic of England—an ad hoc organ 
to discharge a function which might 
have been assigned to the national 
ministry of education in a government 
more concerned with logic and sym- 
metry in governmental structure and 
less solicitous of adequate representa- 
tion of the governed. 

A new voluntary agency, originat- 
ing in January, 1947, and concerning 
itself with international exchanges of 
teachers, students, and other aca- 
demic personnel, is the Educational 
Interchange Council, 43 Parliament 
Street, London, whose joint secre- 
taries are Richard S. Rowntree and 
Edward G. D. Liveing. The Council 
has as members some seventy-five 
British and international organiza- 
tions, chiefly in education and related 
fields. 

The American University Union, 
known for its service to American 
professors and students in Britain as 
well as to British students contem- 
plating attendance at universities in 
the United States, operated in London 
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from 1918 to 1946, when it was closed 
down. Several of its functions, how- 
ever, were taken up and continued by 
the English-Speaking Union, Dart- 
mouth House, 37 Charles Street, 
Berkeley Square, London. The Union 
created a Universities Section of its 
Education Committee, of which the 
experienced and active secretary is 
Mrs. Dorothy R. Dalton, who had 
been with the predecessor organiza- 
tion from its beginning in 1918. 

The British Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, London, has a membership of 
nearly five thousand in thirty-four 
local associations in various parts of 
Britain, and operates a residential and 
non-residential club for women uni- 
versity graduates of all nations at its 
London headquarters. Among its 
aims are the encouragement of re- 
search and the promotion of friendship 
and concerted action among women 
of all professions. Miss Edith C. Batho 
is the president and Miss Kathleen 
Johnston is the secretary. 

The British Cooperating Committee 
of the International Student Service, 
concerned with world student relief 
and devoting attention to health and 
social conditions among students as 
well as to educational reconstruction, 
has its headquarters at 5g Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, London. It 
publishes an interesting small journal 
entitled the J. S. S. Review. The 
chairman is W. J. Rose; the general 
secretary, D. J. Aitken; the editor, 
Geoffrey Godwin. 


HE American University Union 
flourishes in Paris at Reid Hall, 4 
Rue de Chevreuse, Paris, functioning 
under the administration of a commit- 
tee of the Institute of International 
Education of 2 West Forty-fifth Street, 
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New York. Its director, Charles B. 
Vivvert, is assiduous and efficient in 
placing American inquirers in touch 
with central national sources of in- 
formation about educational institu- 
tions in France, and in aiding intel- 
lectual and cultural transactions 
between the two nations in many ways. 

The Office National des Universités 
et Ecoles Frangaises, at 96 Boulevard 
Raspail in Paris, with A. Perrin as 
secrétaire général, is an alert associa- 
tion for the international exchange of 
professors and students. It maintains 
or has ready access to up-to-date 
facts and figures relating to French 
universities. 

There are two French governmental 
bureaus active in this field: the 
Bureau Universitaire de Statistique 
et de Documentation Scolaires et 
Professionnelles, at 5 Place Saint- 
Michel, Paris, with A. Rosier as 
secrétaire général and Mlle. de Thoma 
as secrétaire générale adjointe; and the 
Bureau de Documentation, Direction 
Générale des Relations Culturelles, 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, at 
78 Rue de Lille, Paris, with Mme. 
Vacher as directrice. The first-men- 
tioned of these two bureaus is a joint 
agency of the National Ministry of 
Education and the Ministry of Labor. 
It publishes Avenirs, a bright monthly 
review of education at all levels, with 
considerable attention to technical 
and vocational instruction; and the 
B.U.S. Communiqué, a thrice-monthly 
bulletin of information regarding a 
great variety of current oppor- 


tunities for employment and train- 
ing in the service of the national and 
local governments, various educa- 
tional institutions, and elsewhere. The 
second-named bureau (under Mme. 


Vacher) published an 


admirable 
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descriptive pamphlet of 70 pages in 
January, 1947, entitled Les Etudes 
dans les Universités. 

France is hostess, too, to the prin. 
cipal international organization for 
intellectual co-operation, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, with head. 
quarters in Unesco House at Ig Ave. | 
nue Kléber, Paris. The recently 
inducted director of the education 
division is C. E. Beeby, a New 
Zealand educator. Kuo Yu-Shou, 
former director, serves in a consulta. 
tive capacity. From April 1 to 
October 1, 1948, Francis J. Brown of 
the staff of the American Council on 
Education served in Europe on tem- 
porary assignment as the first head 
of the higher-education section of the 
education division of Unesco, and 
conducted the preparations for the 
world conference of universities held 
at Utrecht, in August, 1948. 

In Belgium, a good starting-point is 
the Belgian American Educational 
Foundation, Inc., 11 Rue d’Egmont, 
Brussels, under the management of 
J. Van Der Belen, secretary. This 
organization is a subsidiary of the 
foundation bearing the same name 
and having its headquarters in the 
Graybar Building, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York; it has been en- 
gaged for more than a quarter of a 


century in facilitating cultural inter- | 


change between Belgium and _ the 
United States, and is in a strategic 
position to furnish facts and figures 
about the universities and _ other 
institutions of higher education in 





Belgium, because it is located in the 
same building at the same address 
with a number of sister foundations 
constantly dealing with such informa- 
tion. Among these are the Fondation 
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Francqui, the Fonds National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, the Fonda- 
tion Universitaire and its Bureau de 
Statistiques Universitaires. This lat- 
ter organization publishes a Rapport 
Annuel of university statistics, the 
edition for 1947 consisting of 305 
pages and containing text and tabula- 
tions in both French and Flemish. 

In Switzerland there is the Cen- 
tral Office of the Swiss Universi- 
ties (Schweizerische Zentralstelle fur 
Hochschulwesen), whose secretary is 
Bruno Boesch, Scheuchzerstrasse 27, 
Zurich. Mr. Boesch is connected with 
the Swiss Federal Institute of Tech- 
nology (Eidgendssische Technische 
Hochschule), the largest institution 
of university level in Switzerland. 
Also at the Eidgendssische Hochschule 
is Arthur Rohn, président des Schweiz- 
erische Schulrates, another source of 
statistical and other descriptive in- 
formation. The list of agencies and 
persons in Switzerland would be 
deficient without mention of a recent 
former secretary of the Zentralstelle, 
Eduard Fueter, now editor of the 
Swiss University Fournal (Schweizer- 
isthe Hochschulzeitung: Revue Univer- 
sitaire Suisse: Rivista Universitaria 
Svizzera), and located at Wadenswil, 
Neugut, Switzerland. Also gracious 
and co-operative in furnishing in- 
formation is Mme. Blanche Heg- 
Hoffet, chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations of the Swiss 
Association of University Women 
(Association Suisse des Femmes Uni- 
versitaires: Schweizerischer Verband 
der Akademikerinnen), who may be 
addressed at Stettlen prés Berne. 

The International Student Service, 
an organization in existence since 
1920, having national affiliates in 
several countries, has its headquarters 
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home at 31’ Rue Calvin, Geneva, and 
maintains a research and publications 
department which is a clearinghouse 
for world university information. The 
pamphlet publications and a small 
periodical magazine entitled the 7.8.8. 
Review are published for the interna- 
tional headquarters by its national 
affiliate in England, the British 
Committee of the I.S.S., at $9 
Gloucester Place, London, as earlier 
noted herein. 


HE Sweden-America Foundation 

(Sverige-America Stiftelsen), at 
Grevturegatan 16, Stockholm, with 
Mrs. Adéle Heilborn as managing 
director, is a non-governmental vol- 
untary organization, established in 
1919 chiefly for the purpose of sending 
young Swedes to America for study 
and training, and to welcome Ameri- 
cans studying in Sweden, as well as to 
further cultural interchange in numer- 
ous other ways. Always ready to sup- 
ply information concerning Swedish 
higher education, the Foundation is 
also desirous of receiving current 
bulletins of American colleges and 
universities and other descriptive 
materials on higher education in the 
United States. 

Not bi-national, but multi-national, 
in its purview is the Swedish Institute 
(Svenska Institutet fo6r Kulturellt 
Utbyte med Utlandet), with offices at 
Kungsgatan 34, Stockholm, under the 
directorship of Gunnar Granberg, 
with Sixten Heppling as secretary. In 
mid-1948 the Institute issued a hand- 
book on study in Sweden, intended 
for foreign students, with plain and 
full description of the organization of 
higher education in Sweden, a listing 
of several institutions and _ their 
respective offerings, and statements of 
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the possibilities for the admission 
of foreign students in various fields 
of study. 

The Swedish National Union of 
Students (Sveriges Férenade Student- 
karer), is a_ well-established and 
thoroughgoing organization which em- 
braces in its membership all students 
in all the Swedish institutions of 
higher education. It has held national 
“student parliaments” in 1934, 1938, 
1943, and 1948, and maintains three 
principal committees, one of which 
is the Committee on International 
Relations, whose secretary is in Stock- 
holm and uses the letterhead of the 
Stockholm headquarters at Drottning- 
gatan 116. This office possesses 
current data, including statistics, on 
the whole national set-up of higher 
education. 

In Denmark the Danmarks Ameri- 
kanske Selskab: Danmark-Amerika 
Fondet, with office at Ny Kongensgade 
4, Palae 2976, Copenhagen, co-operates 
with the Institute of International 
Education in New York by screening 
Danish applicants for American schol- 
arships, and also with the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation in New 
York by facilitating arrangements 
whereby suitable Danish applicants, 
not necessarily possessing the qualifi- 
cations of university students, may 
receive “industrial fellowships” in the 
United States, with stipends payable 
by the industrial firms in which they 
are temporarily placed for training. 
This organization also keeps a benevo- 
lent eye on fellows of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation who come 
to Denmark for study. The secretary 
is Mrs. A. Jerrild. 

Finland has an active Finnish Com- 
mittee on Study and Training in 


the United States (Suomalai-Amerik- 
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kalainen Yhdistys), with offices at 
Kaisaniemenk 6, Helsinki K., Suomi, 
The president of this organization is 
Eino Saari, and the general secretary 
is Bengt Broms. The committee can 
furnish statistics on ten Finnish insti. 
tutions of higher education, of which 
by far the largest is the University in 
Helsinki. The committee has only 
seven members, and is a sort of 
joint agency of two societies, the 
Finnish-American Society and the 
Fenno-American Cultural Exchange 
Committee, each of which appoints 
three members. The six members 
thus appointed then elect a seventh 
member. The bylaws stipulate that 
one member, if possible, shall be a 
citizen of the United States; and that 
there must be at least one member on 
the committee who has studied in 
the United States. Each member has 
a deputy member or alternate, to 
ensure a quorum at meetings under 
all ordinary circumstances. 

Chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations of the Finnish 
Federation of University Women is 
Irma Rantavaara, Runeberginkatu 
46 C 49, Helsinki. Another agency 
is the Finnish National Union of 
Students (Suomen Ylioppilaskuntien 
Liitto), whose address is Vanha Yliop- 
pilastalo, Helsinki, Suomi. 


HE chairman of the Committee 

on International Relations of the 
Czechoslovak Association of Univer- 
sity Women (Sdruzenk ackademicky 
vzdelanych zen v_ republice cesko- 
slovenské) is Olga Stolzova, 49 
Rooseveltova, Praha XIX (Prague). 
She is familiar, from personal experi- 
ence, with university education both 
in Czechoslovakia and in the United 


States. 
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Occupying an analogous position in 
Austria is Lore Antoine, Facharzt 
fiir Hauterkrankungen, Wickenburg- 
gasse 26, Wien VIII (Vienna, Austria), 
who is a practicing dermatologist in 
touch with the medical faculty of the 
University of Vienna and also holds a 
teaching position in the arts and 
sciences (philosophische) faculty of the 
same institution. She is devoted to 
the idea of cultural interchange 
between nations. A source of facts 
and figures about Austrian higher 
educational institutions is the Zen- 
tralamt fiir Statistik, Neu Hofburg, 
Wien I. 

In Italy an official governmental 
agency, the Instituto Nazionale per 
le Relazioni Culturali con |’Estero, 
located at Piazza Firenze 27, Rome, 
was created in 1938 to maintain and 
develop scientific, cultural, and artistic 
rapport with other nations. This 
agency is now about to be absorbed, 
probably with little change in its 
functions, methods, and personnel, 
into a recently established Direzione 
Generale per le Relazioni Culturali in 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs (Min- 
istero degli Affari Esteri). An agency 
from which statistics of Italian uni- 
versities may be obtained is the 
Istituto Centrale di Statistica, Via 
Balbo 1, Rome. 

Spain, too, has a governmental 
bureau known as the Junta de Rela- 
ciones Culturales, in the Ministerio 
de Asuntos Exteriores, Plaza de 
Provincia, Madrid. This agency pub- 
lished the excellent and comprehensive 
Planes de Estudios en Espaita (230 
pages) in 1945. Two bureaus of the 
National Ministry of Education in 
Madrid also provide data: the Seccion 
de Coordinacion Estadistica publishes 
annually Estadistica de los Estab- 
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liciemientos de Ensenafiza (124 pages 
in 1946), containing figures on student 
enrollments in each of the twelve 
state universities, broken down by 
sex and by major faculties, and also 
statistics of the lower schools and 
some other specialized educational 
institutions; and the Direccion Gen- 
eral de Ensenafiza Universitaria pub- 
lished in 1947 a 60-page pamphlet, 
Universidad Espaiiola: Informacion 
para Extranjeros, designed to provide 
authentic data for the guidance and 
information of foreign students. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics has an agency bearing the 
ponderous title of the U.S.S.R. Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries, usually referred to by the 
initials of its name in Russian, VOKS. 
Its address is Bolshaya Gruzinskaya 
17, Moscow 56, U.S.S.R. (Mockba 56, 
C.C.C.P.). The chief of its American 
Section is Boris G. Boldyrev. If this 
agency does not have in hand the 
information requested in inquiries 
addressed to it, it refers them to the 
appropriate ministry or bureau of the 
Soviet government. 


HERE are in Latin America 
some notable agencies of cul- 
tural exchange. Prominent among 
these is the Chilean Commission for 
Intellectual Cooperation (Commission 
Chilena de Cooperacion Intelectual), 
Segundo Piso, Alameda 1058, Casilla 
10-D, Santiago, Chile. It distributes 
lists and descriptive matter concern- 
ing the five universities and other 
institutions of higher education in 
Chile, and provides guidance for 
foreign students. The secretary gen- 
eral is Francisco Walker Linares. 
In many of the other nineteen 
republics south of the Rio Grande 
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there are now active United States 
Cultural Centers, usually organized 
and operated as voluntary non-profit 
associations with some financial sub- 
sidies from the U. S. Department of 
State. In the larger countries there 
are several of these institutions located 
in the principal cities and towns. 
Their numbers are so considerable, 
and their purposes and methods so 
generally similar, that they are best 
described briefly as a class rather 
than discussed in detail individually 
at this point. Usually they bear 
names indicating their bi-national 
character and their educational and 
informational purposes, such as “‘Cen- 
tro Cultural” or “Instituto de Inter- 
cambio Cultural,” and maintain a 
variety of services for a varied local 
clientéle, including formal classes for 
the study of English and occasionally 
of United States history and govern- 
ment; periodic lectures on North 
American customs and culture; Ameri- 
can motion pictures; a collection of 
books, periodicals, maps, and pictures 
descriptive of varied aspects of life in 
the United States; and occasional 
dances, parties, and other recrea- 
tional and social activities for young 
and old who wish to study the Anglo- 
American culture formally or infor- 
mally, and to promote mutual under- 
standing and solidarity among the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. 

In the Republic of the Philippines, 
probably no one is better informed 
regarding the universities or more 
assiduous in the service of legitimate 
inquirers than Pedro T. Orata, of the 
staff of the Commission on Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Mat- 
ters, 3336 Taft Avenue Extended, 
Rizal City, Manila. He also writes a 


weekly educational column for the 
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newspaper Manila Times. 

Generally speaking, in the four 
countries or parts of countries now 
under temporary occupation by United 
States armed forces, current informa- 
tion regarding the universities is in 
the hands of the appropriate educa- 
tional officials (civilians) employed 
at the headquarters of the respective 
American military governments. In 
the order of the sizes of the popula- 
tions involved, these are: at Tokyo, 
Walter Crosby Fells, adviser on 
Higher Education, C. I. and E., Head- 
quarters S.C.A.P.; for the American 
zones of Germany and Berlin, 
Alonzo G. Grace, director, Education 
and Cultural Relations Division, 
Office of Military Government for 
Germany; in Korea, the Department 
of Education, USAMGIK, APO 2 
Unit 2, until recently headed by 
Harry F. Weber, who has _ now 
returned to the United States; for 
the American zones in Austria and 
Vienna, Samuel H. Williams, chief, 
Education Division, USACA Section, 
Headquarters U.S. Forces. 

The foregoing agencies and indi- 
viduals, though numerous and widely 
dispersed, do not by any means 
comprise all current foreign sources of 
firsthand data concerning higher edu- 
cation in other lands. A _ valuable 
resource for inquirers about foreign 
universities is the personnel of the 
United States Foreign Service at 
stations abroad, particularly the 
specialized officers bearing the title 
of Cultural Attaché or of Public 
Affairs Officer. The reference for 
the names and stations of Foreign 
Service personnel of all ranks is the 
Foreign Service List, revised and 
reissued quarterly by the Government 
Printing Office. [Vol. XX, No. 8] 
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Britain’s Changing Universities 


By DAVID THOMSON 


Reconciling Sturdy Tradition of the Past with Novel Needs of the Present 


NE of the more silent but 

most significant changes in 

Britain since the Second World 
War is the expansion of her uni- 
versities. It is the result less of any 
deliberate plan than of several forces 
in combination: the need to absorb 
the pent-up accumulation of young 
men and women who, but for the war, 
would have completed their courses 
between 1940 and 1945; the operation 
of the Further Education and Train- 
ing Grants, which made it possible for 
any ex-service student to finance 
himself at a university provided he 
could gain acceptance; the increasing 
national demand for more highly 
trained specialists in medicine, indus- 
trial science, teaching, and Govern- 
ment service. Britain’s universities 
have undergone this expansion at a 
time when their staffs were still 
depleted and had still to work in 
inadequate and often war-damaged 
laboratories, libraries, and lecture 
rooms. This year the student popu- 
lation is over eighty-three thousand, 
compared with fifty thousand in 
1938-39; and this two-thirds’ increase 
has all occurred during the last four 
years. Although former university 
colleges, such as Hull, Yorkshire, and 
Leicester, in the English Midlands, 
are well on the way to becoming 
separate universities, and a new uni- 
versity college is planned at Stoke-on- 
Trent, Staffordshire, it is the existing 


universities which have borne the 
main burden of this expansion. 

The needs of the university student 
are publicly recognized more fully 
than ever before. A Ministry of 
Education Working Party has recom- 
mended a scheme of university awards 
which will preserve roughly the pres- 
ent postwar proportions of “assisted” 
to “‘non-assisted’”’ students at two 
out of every three. Before the Second 
World War it was only two out of 
every five, and awards were not in all 
cases comprehensive. Hitherto, the 
holder of a college or university 
scholarship might need to collect two 
or three further grants from local 
authorities or private trusts before 
he could adequately finance his uni- 
versity career. It is planned that in 
future most awards shall be sufficient 
in themselves to maintain a student 
throughout his three-years’ degree- 


course, and in some cases will be 
extendable even for postgraduate 
studies. 


Similarly, the needs of the uni- 
versities are more generously recog- 
nized. Before the Second World War 
only one-third of the income of the 
universities came from the State, 
in the form of direct grants from 
Britain’s Treasury through the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee: now they 
draw two-thirds of their income from 
this source, and the proportion is 
likely to increase still further. Even 
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at Oxford and Cambridge, where the 


seats of learning are more comfortably 
upholstered with endowments than at 
the civic universities, over 40 per cent 
of the income of the universities (as 
distinct from that of the constituent 
colleges which live entirely on endow- 
ments and fees) is derived from the 
Grants Committee. 

These momentous changes have 
transformed the whole place of 
the universities in the community. 
A situation in which there are two- 
thirds more students than before, 
where two-thirds of all students are 
aided from public funds, and where 
two-thirds of the universities’ income 
comes direct from the State, is differ- 
ent not only in degree, but in kind, 
from the situation which existed in 
1939. The universities now clearly 
serve wider sections of the com- 
munity; they are assured of wider 
public interest and more generous 
financial support from the taxpayer; 
and they are correspondingly more 
susceptible to social demands and 
communal needs. 

This transformation, because it has 
happened rather than been planned, 
has not yet been fully appreciated in 
Britain, even by the universities 
themselves. As Sir Walter Moberly, 
chairman of the Grants Committee, 
has recently suggested in his book on 
The Crisis in the University, there is 
at present a remarkable confusion of 
purpose in the universities, which 
arises from the need to reconcile with 
one another the several different 


functions which the universities now 
recognize they must perform in the 
community. From the old Christian- 
classical conception of the university, 
which prevailed at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge until just over a century ago 
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and was expressed by Cardinal New- 
man in his study of “The Idea of a 
University,” they derive the ideal of 
teaching a positive culture, of a 
general cultivation of mind and 
catholicity of outlook, of training a 
social élite. From the characteris. 
tically nineteenth century “liberal” 
conception, they derive the cult of 
learning for its own sake, of vigorous 
academic independence of Church and 
State alike, of ‘ ‘pure ” research and 
scholarship as the unique function of 
a university. From modern scientific 
humanism, with its emphasis on social 
purpose, they derive a growing sense 
of communal service and even eco- 
nomic functionalism, which demands 
a high degree of specialization and 
complete social egalitarianism in the 
selection of students. Few university 
officials or teachers, harassed with the 
bustle of postwar expansion, have so 
far had the time, inclination, or energy 
to re-think their task in de light ‘of 
present developments and to synthe- 
size these various rival notions of 
university functions into a new and 
more realistic conception. Yet it is 
on the human factor of the university 
staffs themselves that the rate and 
the success of present developments 
must depend. 


LL Britain’s universities are 
acutely aware of the urgent 
need to defend themselves against 
any deterioration of academic stand- 
ards. The strain of the postwar years 
has undoubtedly, in some respects 
and in a few quarters, resulted in at 
least a temporary decline in_ the 
amount of serious research work done, 
in the quality of lecturing and teach- 
ing, and in the level of attainment 
expected of students. But there is no 
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sign that this deterioration is general 
or permanent. Apart from the prob- 
lems of selection of students, to ensure 
that inflation of numbers does not 
involve dilution of quality, there is 
the equally thorny problem of attract- 
ing enough first-rate teachers to 
the universities. At a time when 
salaries in rival professions or alter- 
native occupations have risen con- 
siderably, the stipends of university 
teachers have risen slowly and slightly. 
Although a certain number of first- 
rate men and women are still, as they 
always were, attracted to university 
work by considerations other than 
monetary reward, it remains to be 
seen whether double that number will 
still prefer university work to better- 
paid work in industry or the pro- 
fessions. On this depends the crucial 
issue whether standards of university 
research and teaching can be main- 
tained without a drastic overhaul of 
university stipends. 

It seems likely, in general, even if 
expansion continues until the pre-war 
student population is doubled, that 
adequate time and energy will be 
devoted in Britain’s universities to 
administration and teaching, and that 
standards here will not fall. But two 
vital functions of the universities are 
in greater danger of being neglected, 
because they are less materially 
pressing in their claims for attention. 
One is pure research, which the 
overworked university teacher finds 
increasingly difficult to sustain. Most 
of the research work done in the 
universities, outside the scientific sub- 


jects, is at present done by post- 


graduate students who are working 
for a research degree, and this is 
normally of a less fundamental and 
far-reaching character than that which 
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senior workers could achieve. Greater 
freedom from the burdens of teaching 
and administration, and more pro- 
tection from the pressure of economic 
necessities, are needed if this situation 
is to be improved. The second activity 
liable to be neglected is extra-mural 
work in the field of adult education. 
Few universities take their respon- 
sibilities in this work seriously enough 
for its importance, and few university 
teachers are able to spare much time 
for it after fulfilling their intra-mural 
tasks. Yet, unless the universities are 
to become unduly detached from their 
geographical neighborhood at the very 
time when they are winning wider so- 
cial recognition, such work must go on. 


INALLY, as regards the degree of 

specialization of study which 
should be encouraged at a university, 
it seems likely that Britain’s universi- 
ties will move in the opposite direction 
to the universities of the United 
States. Specialization of study is 
widely accepted as both inevitable and 
proper at a university level of educa- 
tion, although a sharper distinction is 
drawn than in the United States 
between academic study and tech- 
nical training. It is thought to be 
proper that a student should specialize 
for three years in one, or at most two, 
of the great branches of knowledge 
such as history, economics, modern 
languages, mathematics, or natural 
science; but improper that such stud- 
ies as estate management, chartered 
accountancy, or technology should be 
included in the list of university 
studies at all. 

The “ivory tower” conception of 
cloistered seclusion in the university 
is dying, and in some universities is 

[Continued on page 443) 





Personalizing College Teaching 


By MERLE M. OHLSEN 


Describing Techniques of Organization 


vides for recognition of the 

individual and adaptation of 
the instruction to meet his needs. 
It adds the warm friendly touch to 
learning. It makes teachers more 
aware of individual potentialities, and 
the means of challenging these poten- 
tialities to the maximum. How can 
the college professor personalize his 
teaching? The writer has tried three 
techniques: the student-planning ap- 
proach, the use of student assistants 
in individualized teaching, and the 
conference technique. In each case 
the techniques have been used with 
more than one group and have been 
revised on the basis of the suggestions 
of the group. 

Student planning was used in teach- 
ing educational guidance. Seniors and 
graduate students were enrolled in the 
course. Usually there were about 
twenty-five students in the class, 
which met informally around a big 
table, with approximately equal num- 
bers representing each group. During 
the first two sessions the members of 
the group decided how they would 
work together and, after two days of 
exploratory reading, selected the topics 
which they thought they needed to 
know something about. They were 
guided by a bibliography and mimeo- 
graphed materials, which included a 
list of favorite topics defined by 
previous classes, and hints for study- 


Pires: ‘re teaching pro- 
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ing the course. When the members 
of the class had made their choice of 
topics, they elected three students to 
make final selections, to arrange the 
topics in order of presentation, and to 
make up a schedule. 

Because the students still were not 
sure how the procedure worked, they 
usually asked the instructor to dem- 
onstrate it. He, in turn, selected 
the panel members from the leaders 
of earlier panels. Actually, all the 
panel leaders chose their favorite 
topics and then selected the panel 
members from among the students 
who expressed interest in serving on 
their panels. After planning the first 
topic, the instructor called a leader- 
ship-training session at which the 
chosen leaders discussed in detail all 
the proposals made by the class. 
Members of the first panel brought 
out the problems which they met in 
planning their discussion. 

Popular practice showed that stu- 
dents wanted each member of the 
committee prepared on all phases of 
the topic. They insisted that the 
committee define required readings 
for everyone, and also expected it to 
do wide reading and to bring a broad 
background to the session. At the 
beginning of the discussion, the leader 
set up the problems; then discussion 
began among the committee members. 
Leaders were cautioned to be sensitive 
to reactions which indicated the desire 
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of others to participate. The students 
wanted challenges, extra facts, and 
practical hints for giving guidance 
within the classroom. They instructed 
the panel leaders to avoid lectures and 
formal reports. 

The instructor was just another 
member of the group; he contributed 
as a member of the class. There were 
times when he believed it better to 
let the group struggle with the issue 
rather than inject his own ideas. On 
the other hand, the panel chairman 
was free to call upon him at any time a 
need for more information arose. 

The last few minutes of the final 
session were set aside for the chairmen 
to summarize the work of the group. 
There was also opportunity for all 
members of the group to challenge or 
correct any points in the summary. 
Immediately after the last class session 
on a topic, the group met to develop 
a summary and mimeograph it for 
the entire class. These summaries 
stressed the practical ideas which 
students believed they would be able 
to use in their teaching. When they 
wrote their summaries, they prepared 
a topic quiz for the rest of the class, 
which was scored and returned at the 
time the summaries were distributed. 
The averages of these short quizzes 
were used, along with three other 
criteria, to determine the final mark. 

The other factors were: the stu- 
dent’s own estimate of his progress, 
supported by narrative and developed 
upon the basis of how well he achieved 
his objectives; his fellow students’ 
evaluation—based upon criteria set 
up by the class; and the final exami- 
nation. Each factor was weighed 
equally. It is interesting to note 
that students often requested indi- 
vidual conferences to help them pre- 
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pare their own evaluation. The final 
examination was given at the last 
regular session. Prior to this time, 
several days were set aside for unfin- 
ished business. During these sessions 
the class simply presented questions 
which had remained unanswered. The 
regular examination period was set 
aside for discussion of the final 
examination. This was the only ses- 
sion at which class attendance was 
required. Actually, this was probably 
an unnecessary requirement because 
class attendance was good. The final 
examination was largely an objective 
test. In spite of the fact that an objec- 
tive examination does not measure 
the quality of thinking achieved 
through their type of learning situa- 
tion, students were unanimous in 
their belief that they did better than 
they would have, had it been a formal 
lecture course. By the end of the 
semester practically all the students’ 
comments were favorable. However, 
opinions were different about the 
middle of the semester. At that time 
the students were insecure. They 
were having a new experience and 
they were not sure that they liked it. 
Leadership sessions and evaluation 
forums usually relieved tensions and 
gave the individuals the reassurance 
they needed to go on and find them- 
selves in their new setting. 


NUMBER of years ago, when 

the writer was teaching mathe- 
matics and science, he experimented 
with an approach to personalized 
teaching in the physical sciences: 
algebra and calculus at the college 
level, algebra in high school, chem- 
istry in high school, and first-year 
college physics. Here the course con- 
tent was fairly well defined. Hence, 
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the planning sessions were devoted to 
arranging ways of working together. 
The class always preferred the indi- 
vidual approach. Because the high- 
school chemistry classroom-laboratory 
combination provided an ideal setting, 
the experience of this group is 
described. A demonstration labora- 
tory unit was provided in the front 
of the room, and movable armchairs 
were available for class discussion. 
The back of the room was set aside 
for sufficient laboratory units to 
accommodate four classes of forty 
students each, provided that two 
students shared a laboratory locker. 
Naturally, a less elaborate room was 
needed for mathematics. When the 
work session began, the student assist- 
ants formed a group at the front of 
the room. 

The instructor used two criteria 
in selecting assistants—performance 
in related courses and interest in 
helping fellow students. Were he to 
do it over, he would present these 
criteria to the class and ask them 
to help select the assistants. The 
assistants helped individuals with 
whatever problem students presented. 
Assistants received special instruc- 
tions to help them differentiate 
between doing the work and helping 
the student do his work. Actually, 
assistants were not required to turn 
in daily assignments. They were 
provided with special problems and 
other learning materials to challenge 
them when they were not assisting 
their fellows. The course was offered 
in a number of large blocks of work- 
units with long-term assignments. 
Reading materials were provided at 
different reading levels. Minimum 
assignments were made. Provision 


was also made for additional reading, 
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extra problems, and supplementary 
experiments. Both the assistants and 
the instructor provided individual 
help during the work session. They 
also checked the daily assignments, 
Each of them had an answer book. 
When he found a problem worked 
incorrectly, he helped the student 
re-work it correctly. Daily work was 
simply checked off. During the discus. 
sion periods and examination periods 
the assistants became regular mem- 
bers of the group, which soon learned 
that no question was too simple to ask, 
Sometimes when a student could not 
even phrase the question, he would 


simply say, “Please explain that 
section starting in the middle of 
page —.” 


A description of a typical class 
period will provide an understanding 
of the class procedure. Usually the 
instructor would open the period by 
asking, “Are there any questions?” 
There were many. Once the question 
was stated, the teacher referred it to 
the group. If someone answered it, the 
group simply went on to another 
question. If there was doubt, various 
students presented their views and 
finally the instructor pulled all the 
facts together into an explanation. 
On two of the three days not devoted 
to laboratory work, the instructor 
gave a daily quiz. ‘Other days stu- 
dents worked independently most of 
the hour. After the quiz was dis- 
cussed, the group began their study 
session. The long-term assignment 
was broken down into smaller units so 
students would know what to expect 
in the quizzes. If the student thought 
that he should work in the laboratory 
the rest of the hour, he was allowed 
to do so. He was restricted to 
defined laboratory experiments as a 
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safety feature. Actually, the stu- 
dents accepted this restriction very 
well. They still had a lot of choice 
over and above their required work. 
The students’ comments, which 
were summarized for a school report, 
have been paraphrased for this paper: 


1. This course made me work and like it. 
I never knew one had to know so much 
about something to make it make sense 
to somebody else. 

.Those problems for 
racked your brains. 

3. It was tough for me; I sure liked all 

the help I got. 

4. 1 got some good suggestions on how to 

study the course. 

5.1 never realized before what a tough 

time some students have. (There was 
a sympathetic and helpful attitude 
developed in the leaders, who used to 
be intellectual snobs.) 

6 This course looks like something I 

would like to use to make a living. 


One of the calculus students made a 
statement somewhat as follows: 


leaders really 


wo 


I really liked those discussion sessions 
where we developed proofs with our books 
closed. We felt as if the instructor drew 
the proofs right out of us. The joy of 
original discovery was fun. 


In this teaching experience the writer 
did not feel the resistance he has 
sensed in using less traditional ap- 
proaches in the educational-guidance 
course. He did sense a feeling of 
co-operation. In this second case 
the group simply accepted the syllabus 
and learned to work together in a 


. friendly atmosphere. 


BOUT this time the reader might 
logically ask, “What do you do 

to personalize instruction in the large 
class?” The approach called the 


“conference technique” was _ used 
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both in teaching a large class in 
general psychology and in an educa- 
tional conference. There were approxi- 
mately one hundred fifty teachers in 
the second group, while the first group 
was made up of about seventy college 
Sophomores and Juniors. For con- 
venience in discussion let us assume 
that one of these experiences was a 
three-semester-hour course. Monday 
there would be a condensed lecture 
covering all the ground to be included 
in the week’s work. Wednesday there 
would be a conference session for 
which the class was divided up into 
groups of five or six, assignment to 
the group being made either at 
random or on the basis of interest. 
The writer prefers random assign- 
ments. In either case the conference 
group elected its own chairman and 
spent the hour discussing issues and 
problems defined in both the lecture 
period and the reading assignments. 
It also identified practical ideas that 
had been discovered as well as ques- 
tions which remained unanswered. 
During these periods the instructor 
moved from group to group, giving 
special help. Finally, the group met 
as a unit again on Friday. The 
chairmen presented their groups’ con- 
tributions and questions to the whole 
class for discussion. The Friday 
plenary session proved to be a brisk 
one. However, students could usually 
answer each other’s questions. The 
discussion was not limited to group 
leaders. The students’ reactions to 
the technique can be reviewed in 
these five paraphrased statements: 


1.1] got to know the instructor even if 
the class was big. The grouping plan 
made it easier to get your problems to 
him. 

[Continued on page 442] 
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A Common Frontier 


By JOHN A. RANDALL 


Of the Sciences, the Humanities, and Education 


OST activities of a frontier 
have a pressing urgency. In 
contrast, quiet modes of liv- 
ing on many American campuses tend 
to make frontier conditions seem 
remote. This is true of even such 
well-publicized conditions as_ those 
associated with activities of fifth col- 
umns and with cold warfare, whether 
economic, psychological, idealistic, or 
religious in focus. But how remote 
do more basic and less obvious fron- 
tier conditions seem? Does postwar 
planning for education indicate an 
increased sensitiveness to the survival 
necessities of Western civilization as 
compelling as the growing concern for 
the immediate welfare of particular 
institutions? If so, to what basic 
survival necessities does this sensi- 
tiveness direct attention? 
Writing in this Journat on “The 
Spirit Needed for the Times,” Chan- 
cellor Hutchins said, 


. if we can gain for ourselves a 
coherent system of ideas concerning the 
world and humanity; if we can mean the 
fatherhood of God when we say the broth- 
erhood of man, then we may have one 
more chance.! 

When President Conant empha- 
sized that the activities of members 
of “the community of scholars” 
should be “‘relevant”’ to the needs of 
the community they serve, he speci- 

IXVIII (May, 1947), p. 280. 
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fied no boundaries for the community 
served. 

From Harvard, Princeton, and 
Chicago have come expressions of 
interest in one common theme. The 
Harvard Report stated that 
the question of unity has become insis- 
tent. We are faced with a diversity of 
education which, if it has many virtues, 
nevertheless works against the good of 
society by helping to destroy the common 
ground of training and outlook on which 
society depends.” 

E. Harris Harbison in summarizing 
his comments upon the Princeton 
plan said, “Underlying the whole 
plan is a belief in both the unity of 
knowledge and the diversity of human 
beings.’”? 

While these quotations are pre- 
sented out of context, it seems fair to 
say that the combined phrase, a 
“relevant” “coherent system of ideas 
concerning the world and humanity” 
serves to point to a commonly voiced 
need. If so, this need merits thorough 
examination. 

The need for a definite system of 
ideas exists for each individual and in 
recorded form for each social unit. 
The combined phrase given may be 
used to specify an aim of education; 


2Harvard Committee. General Education in a 
Free Society. Cambridge, a assachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1945. p. 

“New Plan of Study ior the Bachelor of Arts 
Degree at Princeton,” Higher Education, U1 (March, 
1946), p. 3. 
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for example, the stimulation of each 
student to mature his own coherent 
system of ideas relevant to his en- 
vironment. Such a system is a con- 
tinuously evolving structure, a point 
made by Carl Seashore when he writes: 

The concept of heaven and hell changes 
with the concept of God. Where there is 
a normal religious growth, the concepts 
of immortality, of religious faith, and of 
religious deeds change in the same manner.‘ 

This continuous change in the 
organization of meaning within ideas 
or concepts may be viewed as a 
process of integrating new meanings 
and new orientations of meanings 
into an established system and struc- 
ture. It may be viewed as a creative 
activity essential to maintaining rele- 
vance and coherence in the total 
unified organization. Clearly, pro- 
visions for adjustment to this con- 
tinuous change are essential in so far 
as the system serves as a control of 
behavior in new situations. 

To avoid the pitfalls of introspective 
psychology, it seems good tactics to 
center attention first upon the tech- 
nical problems of maintaining records 
of relevant coherent systems of ideas 
for the control of the conduct of a 
social unit; for example, a university. 

The Bode-Demos controversy over 
the Harvard plan, initiated in this 
JournaL, illustrates additional tech- 
nical difficulties to be overcome in 
specifying ideas. Mr. Bode sum- 
marized three chief constituents in 
our cultural heritage thus: 

One of these is the ideal of the “free 
man,” which we have inherited from the 
ancient Greeks and which emphasizes the 
life of reason. Another is the ideal of 
walking with God in the light of faith, 


“The Religion of the Educated Person,” Jour- 
NAL OF HicHer Epvucation, XVIII (February 


1947), P. 72. 
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which was contributed by Christianity. 
The third is reliance on scientific method, 
which has received tremendous impetus 
from modern science. 


On examination, Mr. Bode found 
these three ideals “‘at first sight . . . 
not only different, but even incompati- 
ble with one another.’’® He objected 
to combining these into the single 
concept of the “dignity of man.” 
Concerning this center of unity 
of the three constituents, the Harvard 
Report commented, “This concept 
is essentially that of the Western 
tradition: the view of man as free and 
not as slave, an end in himself and 
not a means.’” Mr. Bode contended 
that the scientific method should 
serve to correlate and make functional 
the chief constituents under discus- 
sion. This, then, was the alternative 
center of unity in Mr. Bode’s system 
of ideas. 

Humanists, typically the authors 
cited, seem to be calling for a system 
of ideas built around a basic, flexible 
construct of reference—basic enough, 
precise enough, and comprehensive 
enough to supply all scholars with a 
practical equivalent of the mathemat- 
ical tool called a manifold of reference, 
and flexible enough to aid creative 
activity. Know-how for the design of 
such constructs must be discovered 
and refined if the need is to be be met. 

A pivotal point in the reply given 
by Raphael Demos was that he 
believed in ‘“‘absolutes,” and that 
Bode, too, believed in an “‘absolute,” 
namely scientific method. As an 
example of his own conviction, Demos 
wrote, “I believe that the democratic 
idea is absolutely true... is at 


5“The Harvard Report,” XVII (January, 1946), 


p. 2. 
8] bid. 
*Harvard Committee, op. cit., p. 46. 
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once an unquestioned premise and a 
perpetual experiment.’’s In the Demos 
usage, “dignity of man” and “demo- 
cratic” seem to have been two names 
for the same idea. Also, “unques- 
tioned premise,’ “absolute,” and 
“‘ultimate” seem to have been used 
as synonyms. If so, these are exam- 
ples of the common semantic confu- 
sion which inhibits a meeting of minds 
when scholars trained in different 
disciplines engage in controversy. It 
is an example of the sort of confusion 
in thinking and communication for 
which a remedy is urgently needed. 


HEN Demos rejected an appeal 

by Bode to the anthropologists, 
one among his opponent’s witnesses, 
who had help for both writers quoted 
and for others who might read crit- 
ically the published record of his 
notes, was dismissed. 

Bronislaw Malinowski in his work 
at Yale University before his death in 
May, 1942, was thinking about an 
integrative science of man _ which 
would supply an organized view of 
man’s behavior and of its outcomes. 
The contemplated integration gave a 
central place to the recorded content 
of the humanistic disciplines. It held, 
and still holds, promise of being 
major technical tool for them and for 
formal education. 

Malinowski’s work directed atten- 
tion to three centers of orientation 
and to other materials essential to an 
integrative science of man. The activ- 
ity of organizing his materials directs 
attention both to them and to the 
technical problem of drafting con- 
structs of reference. For such an 
undertaking he used, habitually, what 
he called a mnemonic diagram of the 


8*Mir. Bode and the Harvard Report on Educa- 
tion,” JournaL oF HicHer Epvucation, XVII 


(February, 1946), p. 60. 
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general type reproduced in Figure 1, 

Since his construct is a basic pioneer. 

ing contribution its organization will 

be examined in some detail. 

The left half of the mnemonic dia. 
gram organizes Malinowski’s mate. 
rials.° The basic orientation center or 
datum point is Man. This seems the 
obvious selection for an integrative 
science of man. 

The second orientation center is the 
concept of the basic cultural opera. 
tional sequence named “the vital 
sequence.” As shown, the skeletal 
structure of this concept is a lineal 
arrangement of three unique con- 
cepts: Need (M)," Culture (M), and 
Function (M), as indicated in Sequence 
A. In this article a precise specifica- 
tion of these concepts is not essential. 
Instead, mere mention of their central 
or core meanings seems indicated: 
Need (M) is a collective noun inclusive 

of all human needs. These are classi- 
fied under subheadings, basic physio- 
logical, cultural, and broadly or 
universally related needs, such as 
religion and research. 

Culture (M) is a collective noun inclusive 
of all means used in the pursuit of 
the satisfaction of needs. 

Function (M) points to such satisfactions 
of needs as are actually achieved. 
The third orientation center is 

Malinowski’s concept of the “‘scien- 

tific isolate of culture,” named Insti- 

tution (M). Mention should be made 
here of his postulations which support 
this selection of an isolate: 

We have stated, first and foremost, 
that human beings are born or enter 
into already formed traditional groups. 


Or else, at times, they organize or 
institute such groups. 

_ 9A Scientific Theory of Culture. Chapel Hil, 
North Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1944. PP. s3ff. 


107} his usage of the letter (M) is discussed later. 
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The essence of social life is cooperation." 
From these statements and their con- 
text it follows that human behavior 
is associated with institutions. 

Sequence B indicates the opera- 
tional skeletal structure of the con- 
cept Institution (M). To parts of this 
may be oriented such other meanings 
as are relevant to the concept; for 
example, the concept of co-operation 
is classed as a typical norm. 

Sequence D supplies the skeletal 
structure of the scientific operational 
concept indicated as the fourth orien- 
tation center. To this there may be 
related all concepts labeled scientific 
method and all concepts of the scien- 
tific control of the operations of 
institutions. 

Sequence C indicates those parts of 
a subjective operational sequence 
which may be observed or reported 
objectively as contributing rational 
control to behavior, notably, Se- 
quences A, B, and D. These parts 
belong to the skeletal structure of a 
concept of creative rational operations 
which produce objective records of 
discoveries, inventions, adaptations, 
and interpretations. This sequence 
supplies the dynamics of civilization, a 
survival necessity of civilization as 
conceived by Malinowski. It is an 
expression of a scientific attitude. 

If space and a third dimension were 
available, this mnemonic diagram 
would be ‘expanded by a list of institu- 
tions classified under Malinowksi’s 
list of universal institutional types. 
Provision for the expansion of such a 
list may be achieved by providing a 
separate card or folder for each insti- 
tution in a filing cabinet. This con- 
struct of reference as thus extended 
promises to be a useful tool until a 
better construct is designed. 

Malinowski, op. cit., pp. 52, 56. 
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Neither Mr. Demos nor Mr. Bode 
could be expected to make a mnemonic 
diagram or some form of skeletal con- 
struct of reference in an effort to 
compose their differences. However, 
if supplied with some such skeletal 
record as the diagram in Figure 1, it 
is possible that they would have 
agreed upon a basic orientation to 
man, a secondary orientation to the 
vital sequence, and a tertiary orien- 
tation to Malinowksi’s scientific iso- 
late, institution. Mr. Demos was 
concerned with the choice of values 
desired and with the refinement of 
their specifications by the reflective 
examination of experience. Sequence 
C points to this process, which is also 
the basic feature of Sequence D; 
namely, the skeletal outline of con- 
cepts commonly called the scientific 
method. This feature is central in the 
work of one of Mr. Bode’s former 
colleagues, Mr. Tyler. They might 
have agreed that “democracy” and 
perhaps other absolutes mentioned by 
Mr. Demos had a stable place in the 
construct of reference as norms of 
behavior in institutions. 

Demos expressed the view that the 
scientist had not accepted the idea of 
value as part of his coherent system. 
However, educational practices intro- 
duced under the leadership of Ralph 
W. Tyler provide a bridge for a meet- 
ing of minds of scientists and human- 
ists on this issue. The hypothesis has 
often been considered the end product 
of philosophical thought and the 
starting point of scientific operations, 
but the testing of an hypothesis is 
only one of many starting points for 
scientific operations. In education 
the operation may be viewed as fall- 
ing under five headings. These involve 
precision in specifying a structure of 
the ideas in the well-known sequence: 
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first, specifying a desired goal, aim, 
end in view, purpose, outcome, or 
objective, in terms of observable 
behavior; second, planning to meet 
the specification; third, operating ac- 
cording to plan; fourth, observing the 
outcome of operations and comparing 
the outcomes observed with the de- 
sired outcomes (this observing and 
comparing being the special field of 
the evaluator); and fifth, reflecting 


MAN 
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scientific when records are made of 
the value desired, of plans to pursue 
and achieve the value, of operations 
to plan, of the observed outcome of 
operations, and, finally, when these 
records are made available to others 
who may desire to repeat the opera. 
tions for purposes of verification or of 
continued pursuit of the value. Eval. 
uation includes the process of reflec. 
tive examination of each part of this 









































Sequences 
A B 


Basic Datum Point Y Fourth pete 
In 
. SEOUEN PERCEIVING — SPECIFYING 
Sea SS OD OBSERVING VALUE DESIRED 
: ‘ . an producin 
Second Datum Point EXPERIENCING 8 
HIS NEED (1) CHARTER (M) CHARTER (M) 
PERSONNEL NORMS PLANNING and 
MOBILIZING 
(personnel 
me a 
1IS CULTURE (M)—>INSTITUTION (M)> MATERIAL materia 
HIS CULTURE (M) ; APPARATUS apparatus) 
Third Datum | 
Point OPERATING TO 
ACTIVITIES PLAN 
\ [FUNCTION QD] 
IN FUNCTION (M) y UN NQ 
HIS FUNCTION (M) REFLECTING 


and 
EVALUATING RESPECIFYING 
VALUES DESIRED 
and REPLANNING 


OPERATING TO 
c M anaes PLAN 


Fig. 1. Construct of reference for the integrative science of man showing primary datum points and 


sequences only (Adapted from Malinowski). 


systematically upon the operation as 
a whole and upon each of its parts. 
The bridge is disclosed by examining 
the systematic reflection which may 
occur in the initiation of this series. 
Specifying the desired outcome is a 
complex operation. It begins, in 


brief, with observation, followed by 
interest in some value. When growth 
of desire for this value occurs, rational 
consideration of its pursuit follows. 
The processes of specifying become 


cycle of operations. The evaluation 
may include the re-specification of the 
value desired, as well as revision of 
plans and operations to achieve the 
value. The rational processes of 
weighing the positive merits of some- 
thing pursued in the imagination as 
desirable and assigning to it the status 
of a value become a scientific opera- 
tion when pursuit becomes overt and 
records are made. 

In so far as education is made the 
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agent of the humanities and in so far 
as the educative process comes under 
impersonal rational control, values 
desired through education will be pur- 
sued, the pursuit observed and con- 
trolled, and the effectiveness of the 
pursuit evaluated by this impersonal 
rational process—a process properly 
called “‘ basic scientific method.”” Un- 
fortunately, this application of the 
basic scientific method to the control 
of the pursuit of educational values 
has barely begun. 


HE first point to be noted from 

the foregoing is that the idea of 
value can be brought into a coherent 
system of ideas drawn from the three 
sources, the humanities, science, and 
education. The second point is that 
this feature of a coherent system has 
utility to the degree that ideas are 
recorded with clarity, precision, and 
specific indication of the relationships 
of associated meanings. Accordingly, 
the technical task of increasing the 
clarity and precision of specification 
of the functioning structure of ideas 
or concepts is a prerequisite not only 
to the evaluation and control opera- 
tions in education but also to record- 
ing and using a “‘relevant” “coherent 
system of ideas about the world and 
humanity ” to guide any other pursuit. 
The skeletal concept, as used in a 
construct of reference such as that 
outlined in the mnemonic diagram, 
provides a central core or base upon 
which evolved variations of the con- 
cept may be erected and related to a 
unified ‘coherent system of ideas.” 
The Sequences A, B, C, and D report 
the skeletal structure of concepts 
which are integral parts of this 
construct of reference. These four 
sequences are examples of skeletal 
concepts. When specification of an 
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evolved variation is undertaken, the 
context of the diagram or other record 
of the unified “coherent system” sup- 
plies associated meanings to each 
skeletal concept. When each variation 
of the concept is given a unique name, 
the scientific ethic of precision is 
respected. Both the construct of 
reference and the skeletal concept 
combine to provide a setting for a 
“standard concept” from the physical 
sciences. 

What follows Malinowski’s first 
step? John Dewey in his Logic: the 
Theory of Inquiry called attention to 
the place of the “standard concep- 
tion” in the “concept structure” of 
physics." Bridgman introduced the 
operational definition for concepts of 
length “L,” mass ““M,” and time 
“T."8 These three, as Dewey pointed 
out, were used in turn to define 
the other concepts in the quan- 
titative form of the physics system. 
The operational definition, as _pro- 
posed by Bridgman and still com- 
monly used, specifies the operations 
by which a quantitative measurement 
of length or mass or time constitutes 
the one and only meaning of each of 
these concepts. By this neat logical 
device mathematical precision is given 
both to the structure of “standard 
concepts” and to physical computa- 
tions. Bridgman’s standard concept 
is a core meaning from which all 
related meanings of the concept itself 
are deliberately disassociated. How- 
ever, there is no apparent reason why 
skeletal concepts may not be used 
in the social sciences and in the 
humanities to specify ideas which 
consist of a core meaning plus a speci- 
fied quota of related meanings or 


12New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938, 
pp. 483 ff. 

130. ogic of Modern Physics. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1927. 
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ideas organized to record how the 
concept has functioned in a specified 
environmental situation. 


HE task of specifying and record- 

ing the quota of meanings in an 
idea with the full detail of the inter- 
relationships of meanings has two 
precision parts. One adjusts to the con- 
tinuing change in the content of ideas 
and in the interrelationships of ideas 
in the creative mind of each individ- 
ual. The earlier quotation from Sea- 
shore illustrates this point. And the 
quotation from Hutchins (“if we can 
mean the fatherhood of God when 
we say the brotherhood of man”) 
points to an obvious second precision 
part, that of maintaining a unique 
label for each unique idea. As has been 
pointed out by Zipf, the more a label 
is used in general conversation, the 
more different meanings become asso- 
ciated with the label. The use of a 
conventional code of letters for names 
of standard concepts in physics has 
served technical and mathematical 
discourse in physics fairly well. In 
other sciences a scheme of systematic 
names has been developed. The 
humanities have no such conventional 
code for the fixed skeletal meanings of 
their ideas. In the mnemonic diagram 
the device used to give uniqueness to 
names is appending to the name the 
initial of the author of the concept. 
To this is added a reference to the 
works of the author, if the occasion 
requires it. 

When raw materials for skeletal 
concepts in the humanities are found 
in “great books,” what is to be done 
with them? Erskine’s proposed course, 
“Humanities A,” as discussed in 


the May, 1947, issue of the JouRNAL," 
MXVITII, pp. 227-34. 
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may be said to engage the student in 
the task of recognizing and specifying 
traditional concepts, and using these 
specified concepts as core meanings 
around which to build a structure of 
ideas which will function to guide the 
student’s behavior as he deals with 
his own environment. As thus used, 
the specified concept is a tool for 
creative critical reading and for cre. 
ative synthesis of functioning ideas 
relevant to the student’s world as it 
is. Commonly such concepts specify 
purposes or norms of facts which can 
be related readily to such a construct 
of reference as is suggested here and 
to the activities of institutions in 
whose operations the student may 
plan to participate. 

A central aim of liberal education is 
to mature in the student an integrated 
view of his cultural environment 
and of his réle in that environ- 
ment. The technique used in organ- 
izing the program and content of 
instructive activities so as to expose 
the thread of association and unity in 
science and the humanities may be 
made to serve as an example to the 
student in his efforts to organize his 
own relevant coherent system. For 
this purpose a conventionalized con- 
struct of reference seems an essential 
tool. 

Technical difficulties are increased 
when, as in the case of the Princeton 
plan, other aims must be considered, 
such as “‘asking the student to develop 
his habits of accuracy, precision, and 
logical reasoning in . . . one of the 
two traditional Recipes (language 
and mathematics). "15 Logical reason- 
ing is an activity in which accuracy 
and precision are basic factors. The 
precision of logical discourse is lim- 


15Harbison, op. cit., p. 2. 
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ited both by the precision achieved in 
the specification of the terms used 
and by the precision of logical opera- 
tion by which these terms are related. 
Again, the techniques of specifying 
ideas and facts with precision and 
through the use of a common con- 
struct of reference are matters of 
primary concern. 

Whether the concern is with aims 
or with the content of instruction, 
the technical problem of specifying 
the function-structure relationships of 
meaning in ideas or in statements of 
fact is a central concern—a technical 
bottleneck—a frontier problem. 

It is a tragic fact that Western 
civilization has not achieved as yet a 
clarity and precision in expressing 
humanistic ideas comparable to that 
achieved with engineering ideas. It 
has been relatively easy for Eastern 
peoples to grasp and use Western 
ideas about the physical sciences and 
engineering. They understand blue- 
prints and other pictorial and iconic 
symbols of science. Humanistic ideas 
presented in multi-intentional labels 
sound like double talk not only to 
Eastern peoples but also to many 
Western-born. We have failed to put 
into the record with precision what 
we mean by the “blessings of lib- 
erty,” “general welfare,” “security,” 
“justice,” and “peace.” 


HE cold war has given new heat 

to old basic campus controversies. 
The issue of freedom to indoctrinate 
students in communism has over- 
shadowed the companion issue of 
indoctrination in non-resident paci- 
fsm. In the preface of Dewey’s 
Education and Experience he specified 
a well-accepted doctrine: that it is 
the business of education to deal with 
controversy without taking sides, by 
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carrying it to a level deeper and more 
inclusive than the position of either 
contending party. It is clearly recog- 
nized that campus issues involve 
conflicting bodies of ideas as well as 
conflicting questions of right or of 
duty to indoctrinate students in one 
or another such body of ideas. Efforts 
are being made to specify compre- 
hensively the vaguely specified and 
vaguely named bodies of ideas called 
the “Western democracy” and the 
“people’s democracy” and to differ- 
entiate sharply between the clothing 
of meaning given in these two bodies 
to such concepts as those named 
indoctrination, intellectual freedom, 
academic freedom, and autonomy of 
institutions. In this there is progress 
but there is a level still deeper, more 
inclusive, and more objective than 
that upon which these controversial 
bodies are being discussed on and off 
the campus. The integrative science 
of man is one system of ideas which 
is growing on that deeper level. It is 
a co-operative frontier mission of the 
entire community of scholars to 
mature an integrative science or a 
better comprehensive construct of 
reference if one may be found, to give 
it a growing precision, and to promote 
its use to carry all controversy to its 
more objective level. 

It is the official business of Conant 
and Hutchins to maintain a current 
over-all view of the structure and 
functions of “the community of schol- 
ars.” They have their own need for a 
comprehensive system of ideas, a sys- 
tem internally coherent and relevant 
to the university, the world, and 
humanity. But unaided they cannot 
build such asystem. The nature of the 
task makes it a broadly co-operative 
undertaking too big for one campus. 

[Continued on page 443) 





Academic Freedom 


Comments Pertaining to Mr. Wright's Article and the Short Articles 
Published in the Symposium 


Academic Confusions 
By SIDNEY HOOK 


I find myself in disagreement with all 
four contributors to the discussion of 
academic freedom which appeared in the 
October issue of this magazine; least of all 
with President Stoke, most of all with 
Monsignor Ryan. 

First, I do not believe that the limits of 
academic freedom should be determined 
“by the purposes for which the com- 
munity or the nation wants the teaching 
done.” The fellowship of free inquiry in 
research and teaching imposes no restric- 
tions except loyalty to scientific and 
critical method in seeking the truth. 
Once a teacher has been certified as com- 
petent by his peers, he should be pro- 
tected by the academic community even 
if his conclusions run counter to “the 
purposes for which the community or 
nation wants the teaching done.” The 
scholar recognizes no doctrines as sub- 
versive, but only as valid or invalid in the 
light of objective evidence and _ logical 
inference. I agree with Mr. Stoke that 
members of the Communist Party should 
be excluded from the academic commu- 
nity, not because of their ideas, but because 
of professional misconduct in joining an 
organization which declares as its purpose 
the corruption of the educational process 
in behalf of a party line laid down by the 
Kremlin. This is not guilt by association 
but personal guilt, since all members of 

1See Quincy Wright, “The Citizen’s Stake in 
Academic Freedom”; Harold W. Stoke, “Freedom 
Is Not Academic”; John K. Ryan, “Truth and 
Freedom”; Constance Warren, ‘Academic Free- 
dom”; Journat or HicHEerR Epucation, XX 
(October, 1949), PP- 339-45; 345-493 3497525 
353-S4 392. 


the Communist Party are “professional 
revolutionists” instructed on the purposes 
of the party. 

Aside from this point, I regard Mr. 
Stoke’s essay as the most illuminating 
one that has so far been published on the 
subject. 

Second, Mr. Wright’s essay is irrelevant 
to the basic issues of academic freedom. 
The latter is neither a necessary nor suf- 
ficient condition of world government or 
world community. Mr. Wright, like 
Committee A of the American Association 
of University Professors, of which he is a 
member, confuses the right to hold Com- 
munist beliefs with membership in an 
organization which instructs its members 
“to take advantage of their position” 
in class to inject the party line. Neither 
he nor Committee A understands what 
it means to be a “professional revolu- 
tionist,” how the Communist Party 
functions in educational institutions, the 
nature of its campus literature, and its 
ties to the M.V.D. and Foreign Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Red Army. Both 
are innocent of the facts of political life. 
The problem of safeguarding the academic 
integrity of the profession cannot be met 
by invoking the pious phrases of ritual- 
istic liberalism in a vacuum. The medical 
profession would bar from its ranks any- 
one clearly intending to practice fraud. 
Membership in the Communist Party is 
prima facie evidence of intent to practice 
educational fraud. This makes its mem- 
bers unfit to teach. The error of Com- 
mittee A is in applying legalistic criteria 
drawn from criminal law to a question of 
professional ethics. 

Third, Miss Warren knows more about 
the Communist Party than Mr. Wright 
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and Committee A, but not much. She 
confesses she would not knowingly employ 
Communists. She therewith admits that 
she believes them unfit to teach. But if 
they slipped by, she would move against 
them only if they were caught in the act 
of stuffing the party line down the throats 
of students. That means she would have 
to keep on watching them. (I need not 
discuss the deplorable effects such super- 
vision would have on the morale of the 
school.) Yet the reason she gave for not 
hiring Communists is that they “would 
need too much watching.” If anything, a 
Communist who had fooled her once would 
bear more watching than one she knew 
about from the beginning. Anyone who 
joins the Communist Party has ipso facto 
forfeited his right to belong to the aca- 
demic community. That should be pro- 
claimed everywhere as a guiding principle. 
Principles by themselves, however, do 
not always determine particular cases. 
Whether in any particular case we move 
against someone unfit to teach is also a 
matter of convenience or discretion 
interpreted in the light of the relevant 
circumstances. 

Some, like Mr. Meiklejohn, have ar- 
gued that members of the Communist 
Party are not bound by Party dogma. 
They are free agents and free minds, it 
is argued, because no one forces them to 
join the party. “If membership is free,” 
he writes, “then the beliefs are free.’ 
This confuses two senses of the word /ree. 
Because an action is free, that is, volun- 
tary—joining the Communist Party—it 
does not follow that the beliefs held in 
virtue of that membership are also free, 
that is, a result of the quest for the truth. 
On the basis of Mr. Meiklejohn’s maxim, 
we could never say that a man’s beliefs 
were unfree, even if he were on the pay- 
roll of an organization or a foreign nation 
to teach as he was instructed. For since 
his action is voluntary, his beliefs are. 
Even in the Soviet Union no one is com- 
pelled to join the Party, so that according 
to Mr. Meiklejohn no thought control 


1New York Times Magazine, March 27, 1949, p. 65. 
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exists there or anywhere else where a 
man voluntarily puts his mind into bond- 
age to a predetermined end. But this is 
absurd. A man is free to join the Com- 
munist Party, but his mind is not free so 
long as he remains a member.’ 

Fourth, Msgr. Ryan’s conception of 
academic freedom is _indistinguishable 
from that of the Communist Party except 
that he regards its dogmas as errors while 
it regards Catholic dogmas as errors. We 
are dealing with different species of 
totalitarianism. Both believe that only 
those are entitled to academic freedom 
who deserve it; that only those who 
teach the truth deserve it; and that 
on central issues only the Catholic 
Church or Communist Party knows 
the truth. If Msgr. Ryan’s philosophy 
prevailed, for example in a Catholic 
State, not only would Communists be 
deprived of academic freedom, but all 
naturalists, secularists, and humanists, 
and, in religious matters, Protestants as 
well. Fortunately we do not have to 
choose between Stalin and Franco. And 
fortunately, while they are a minority, 
Catholic doctrine enjoins upon Catholic 
teachers in public schools an honorable 
performance of their duties even when it 
conflicts with Catholic dogma. This 
differentiates Catholic from Communist 
teachers in public schools. 

Msgr. Ryan’s argument, however, is a 
tissue of sophisms from beginning to end. 
Metaphysical questions like freedom of 
the will have no bearing upon the ques- 
tion of the desirability of academic 
freedom. Let the will be determined as 
much as one pleases. The question is 
whether we should pick our teachers 
from those whose conclusions in educa- 
tional matters are determined by weight 
of evidence or those whose conclusions 
are determined by a party line. Let the 

2] have discussed Mr. Meiklejohn’s position at 
greater length in the October, 1949, issue of Com- 
mentary; what makes teaching good or bad in 
Chap. 1x of my Education for Modern Man; and the 
question of Communism and academic freedom in 
the New York Times Magazine of February 27, 
1949, and the Saturday Evening Post of September 
10, 1949. 
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will be free. The question is whether we 
should select teachers who will to follow the 
evidence wherever it leads or those who 
have willed to makea political party the re- 
pository of their conscience and judgment. 

Msgr. Ryan confuses errors with lies. 
Of course “error has no rights.” Neither 
has truth in the abstract. Only human 
beings have rights. A scholar has no 
right to lie. But he has a right to err in 
his quest for truth. Msgr. Ryan assumes 
that he possesses absolute and final 
truths and that therefore error cannot be 
tolerated. Even if we knew some absolute 
and final truths, it would not follow that 
those who taught something else should 
be dismissed. For proscription may be a 
greater evil than sufferance. But Msgr. 
Ryan gives us no illustration of what he 
considers an absolute truth. The criterion 
by which he claims to know a self-evident 
truth of nature—what most men have 
believed most of the time—would justify 
belief in the crudest superstitions. 

Our most reliable knowledge of fact, 
concerning which there is the widest 
degree of agreement, is derived from the 
use of the self-corrective procedures of 
science, which recognizes no absolute 
truth and no authority but the authority 
of scientific method. The fields in which 
Msgr. Ryan claims to possess absolute 
truths—religion, morals, and _ politics— 
are those in which there is notoriously the 
greatest disagreement. 

Pragmatism, which Msgr. Ryan ma- 
ligns by linking it with the totalitarianism 
of Lenin and Hitler, far from holding that 
“right you are if you think you are,” is 
essentially a generalization of the logic 
and ethics of scientific inquiry to all 
fields. It eschews absolute truth but does 
not thereby hold that all opinions are 
equally valid or of equal worth. It rec- 
ommends that all truth-claims in all 


fields be made more reliable by submitting 
them to controlled inquiry. The specific 
misinterpretation which Msgr. Ryan puts 
on William James’s picturesque language 
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is discussed by William James on 
page 233 of Pragmatism as follows: 


These pragmatists destroy all objective 
standards, critics say, and put wisdom and 
foolishness on one level. A favorite formula 
for describing Mr. Schiller’s doctrines and 
mine is that we are persons who think that 
by saying whatever you find it pleasant to say 
and calling it truth you fulfil every pragmatic 
requirement. 

I leave it to you to judge whether this be 
not an impudent slander.’ 


It is not the scientific pragmatists but 
Msgr. Ryan who is confused when he 
tells us that “truth and goodness are in 
the last analysis identical.” This is as 
mistaken as anything can be, and morally 
insensitive to boot. It is true that Galileo 
was persecuted by the Inquisition, Bruno 
and Servetus consumed by fire, millions 
destroyed by Hitler, and so on, but it is 
both false and cruel to say that these 
events are good in either the first or last 
analysis. Idolatry of the actual is a form 
of moral blindness against which William 
James eloquently warned. The actual is 
the test of truth, not of goodness. Not 
pragmatists but Hegelians and others 
who seek to justify the ways of God to 
man believe that “Whatever is, is right.” 

The history of science and the advance 
of new knowledge from physics to medi- 
cine without benefit of absolute truths, 
are a continuous refutation of the major 
premises of Msgr. Ryan’s position. These 
premises, let us remember, during the 
medieval period played an important 
réle in the justification of the death 
penalty for heretics. 

I agree with Msgr. Ryan’s statement 
that upon the teacher rests an obligation 
to teach the truth. But 1 would qualify 
it by adding . . . as he sees it in the light 
of evidence and reason, free of institutional 
authority either political or religious. 
Without this qualification, Msgr. Ryan’s 
philosophy of academic freedon can be- 
come a philosophy of academic repression. 


3New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1907. 
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In conclusion I wish to reaffirm: first, 
that the issue of Communism in American 
education is a minor one; second, that 
an understanding of the principles of 
academic freedom and their bearing on 
standards of professional integrity is of 
major concern to all American educators; 
third, that the interpretation and enforce- 
ment of these principles should be the 
task of the teaching and research faculties 
of our colleges and universities. 


Free versus Kept Education 
By PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


This may be a man’s world, but cer- 
tainly not that much of it occupied in the 
October number of this Journal by Msgr. 
Ryan and Presidents Stoke and Warren. 
Adding the part staked out initially by 
Mr. Wright, [ see no reason to doubt 
that the claim of the lady, President 
Warren, is superior. 

The men want to use the university, or 
allow others to use it, as an instru- 
ment. Mr. Wright would have it subserve 
international government or policy, Msgr. 
Ryan would return it to the status of a 
handmaid of theology, and President 
Stoke is for submitting it to the general 
will. All of them would subordinate to 
this subordination the freedom to learn 
and understand. Only President Warren 
is unqualifiedly for this freedom first and 
last. It seems that she speaks the part of 
academic freedom from a clear, immediate 
idea of what it is, but that Messrs. Ryan 
and Stoke, if not Wright also, speak not 
of that but of forms of tutelage for it. 

The practical wisdom given in Mr. 
Wright’s thesis concerning “the citizen 
of the world” is quite clear. Yet unsub- 
jected education, education per se, yields 
that model of catholicity as a matter of 
course, not as an end, and has done so 
since the time Socrates showed the way. 
Making it an end is just so far an abroga- 
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tion of education. There are ends in the 
mind which are above any citizenship and 
which are attainable under any political 
form, provided education is saved from 
the tutelage which these gentlemen and 
their allies in other walks would like to 
procure for it. 

Msgr. Ryan says the true (ap. Ryan?) 
teacher “will keep himself clear of the 
intellectual and moral disease that is 
skepticism.” But the clear, cognizing 
mind will indeed recognize skeptical out- 
comes when it meets them, the same as it 
recognizes dogmatic ones, though if of 
certain philosophic power it may at the 
same time adumbrate means of resolving 
both. Since it is not omniscient it cannot 
presume, as Msgr. Ryan thinks, to have 
ready the last word on truth; nor will it 
be so shallow or so fettered as not to dis- 
tinguish between truth and dogmatism. 
Msgr. Ryan’s argument arises from the 
premise that academic freedom must be 
subject to theocratic authority (the same 
that compelled the teacher Galileo to 
bow to it, had the teacher Bruno burned 
at the stake, and caused the atrocity 
upon Vanini in which that teacher’s 
tongue was torn out and he was strangled 
to death—all in the enlightened seven- 
teenth century). This is surely not the 
source of academic freedom or of light 
upon it. Nor is it the source of correct 
information, if what Msgr. Ryan says 
concerning Mill and James is a sign. 

President Stoke, too, rests on an 
authoritarian premise, that freedom is a 
creation of the state or sovereign. It is 
very difficult to see how this idea could be 
maintained, at least in the American sys- 
tem. Here freedom was not created, but 
was itself the creator. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is without jurisdiction over 
thought or discourse, by reason of limits 
imposed by free men in the Bill of Rights; 
and the state constitutions impose sim- 
ilar limits. As between these limits and the 
state, it is the state that is subordinate. 

Because the state, appreciative of edu- 
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cation, provides material accessories of it, 
we may fall into the error of thinking 
that it likewise confers freedom. Because 
philanthropists provide educational funds 
and because the public provides an abun- 
dance of registrants, we may be lured 
into thinking they are entitled to pre- 
scribe more or less the teaching and the 
teachers, some agents of education going 
so far as to anticipate their wishes and 
artfully cater to them. But this is not 
education or the way to it; rather it is an 
inversion and corruption of education. 
No one has jurisdiction over the mind 
(the authors of the Bill of Rights knew 
this—do we?); hence none can prescribe to 
education without presumption of tyr- 
anny. Education itself does not dictate; 
it only facilitates the mind’s fruition. It 
is not a policeman, patron, or schemer, 
except as it is corrupt or blind. 

But so far is it now corrupt and blind 
that it often fails to see its own business. 
Knowledge, enlightenment, humane ac- 
quirements are the goods of education. 
No one who turns to it for educational 
purposes looks for anything else. The 
educational “‘administrator,” almost an 
outsider today, with his ideas of orienting 
education to this or that polity or to 
finance or to some other unnatural 
master, is unmindful of this. His energies 
and projects lie the other way, and he 
presumes to barter education in the 
market place. For this interesting if odi- 
ous purpose he presumes the ulterior 
authority of dictating what education 
shall be and who shall conduct it. 

He then can say with President Stoke 
that academic freedom is “a privilege 
granted teachers by the state”; “the 
degree of academic freedom permitted is 
determined by the purposes for which the 
community or the nation wants the 
teaching done”; “academic freedom has 
always depended largely upon the wis- 
dom and integrity of administrative 
judgments”’; “we have no choice but to 


continue to rely upon such judgments”’; 
This would fit nicely, I take 


and so on. 
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it, with Fascist and Soviet ideas on the 
subject, and the Communists whom Presj- 
dent Stoke would expel might fairly 
wonder what was amiss, wherein they 
were wrong, under such tenets. 

The “administrators’” agitation about 
truth-seeking is hardly consistent with 
their presuming to give orders to truth- 
seekers. Whether a Communist can seek) 
truth is, let us say, a question—a question| > 
for truth-seekers to answer, not one for!» 
a president or anyone else to settle by] 
fiat_as was done recently at the Univer-| 
sity of Washington.! Doubtless, the Uni-' 
versity officers can say that certain cate- 
gories of men shall not hold positions on 
the faculty, and if in excluding some they 
violate constitutional rights they are 
answerable at law. But these officers 
appear not to rest the dismissal of three 
certain professors on this ground alone. 
They offer what they consider probative 
warrant, namely, the premise that any- 
one who is a Communist cannot seek 
truth and is an obstruction to others who 
are seeking it. This may be so; but before 
a fair tribunal can pronounce that it is 
so, there must be a showing, not just a 
dictum or hypothesis. If there is or ever 
was one Communist capable of seeking 
truth and not an obstruction to others 
seeking it, the premise in question is 
refuted; and one of the dismissed pro- 
fessors testified: “After thirteen years in 
the Communist Party my opinion is that 
it is perfectly possible to have academic 
freedom; there is no inconsistency between 
party membership and objectivity in 
teaching.’? If the University authorities 
were not to be arbitrary, they were 
obliged to give evidence in support of 
their premise. It does not appear in the 
published accounts that they did so. 
Neither does it appear that the dismissed 
professors were not truth-seekers. Many 
persons committed to non-Communist 
creeds or doctrines are precluded from 

1See the New York Times, February g and 10, 
1949, Ppp. 22 and 18. 

*Zoc. cit., February 9, 1949, p. 22. 
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critical examination of such creeds and 
doctrines, which is to say precluded from 
so much truth-seeking.? In the event 
such individuals are found on the faculty, 
the University of Washington has obliged 
itself to dismiss them, or has premised 
that their beliefs make no difference to 
truth and falsity, or else it must admit 
what no fair tribunal can admit, namely, 
discrimination. 

What is the truth which the officers of 
the University wish to keep open to 
learned seekers? Is it something on the 
model of “the philosopher’s stone” or of 
the Nibelung Ring? Have the gods or a 
jealous Nature hidden it, with the purpose 
of tantalizing us in an endless quest? 
Just what is the meaning of “truth- 
seeking””—is the term anything more than 
a figure of speech, like the geometrician’s 
conceit which said that parallel lines 
meet at infinity? If it is more than that, 
its definition and entire accounting is 
business for thinkers, and not within the 
province of the administrative accessories 
of thinkers. But if the term is only 
figurative, a serious misapprehension 
of their office is chargeable to the 
“administrators.” 

In particular, if learned inquiry is not 
to stultify its mission, it will have to 
avoid taking an undefined or fictitious 
object as the goal, or an object which 
there is reason to think variable, decep- 
tive, and even subjective altogether. Such 
an “object,” in any event, cannot be 
under the guardianship of university 
“administrators.” Their guardianship 
belongs over the persons who carry on the 
quest, or act in the drama, and certainly 
not over an imaginary and foreordained 

*Compare: “ . it is quite true that inquiry is 
inconsistent with assent . . . He who inquires has 
not found; he is in doubt where the truth lies, and 
wishes his present profession either proved or dis- 
proved. We cannot without absurdity call ourselves 
at once believers and inquirers also. Thus it is 
sometimes spoken of as a hardship that a Catholic is 
not allowed to inquire into the truth of his creed;— 
of course he cannot, if he would retain the name of 
believer.”—Joun Henry Newman, Essay in Aid of 
a Grammar of Assent (New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company, 1947), Pp. 144. 
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outcome. They are not to defend an 
icon, but are to defend men at work. 
They are not to prescribe the work or the 
way it shall take: such as instructing a 
mathematician or pathologist to find 
such and such or to proceed in some cer- 
tain way. But at the University of 
Washington they seem to be doing this, 
setting themselves in defense of a phan- 
tom and forbidding others, over whom 
they have no zetetic authority, to defend 
another phantom. 

The Bill of Rights does not presume to 
say what shall be sought by citizens in 
the exercise of the rights it specifies. It 
does not set one goal and exclude others. 
Rather, it removes the means of doing 
such. A university falls far short of this 
catholicity, not to say understanding, 
whenever it tells a scholar how to inquire, 
for what to inquire, or anything pertaining 
to the exercise of his mind. 

If the truth is something to be sought 
perpetually, there is no prescribing how 
the seeking shall go on. To prescribe 
would be to bind either the man or the 
future and so to contradict the terms of 
truth-seeking, or at least of free inquiry. 
Communism, if it does what the Univer- 
sity of Washington alleges of it, would 
bind the outcome of inquiry, but the Uni- 
versity would bind the outset. Both par- 
ties would outdo themselves trying to 
limit something which cannot be limited, 
without presumption against nature. 
Light, reason, epistemology are the sole 
authority, if anything can be called such, 
over the mind’s inquiry. 

Inquiry portends results, if only the 
resolving of doubts impelling it. Freedom 
of opinion implies the right to believe, or 
adopt, such results. Consequently there 
is among the free no excluding Commun- 
ism, monarchism, or any other political 
form. If one can see by the Tory light, he 
is by nature free to; or by the Communist 
light or any other partisan, sectarian, or 
individualistic light. Some are best able 
to see, or insist that they are, under such 
limitations; and in the Catholic Encyclo- 
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pedia the following is found on their side, 
or at least in opposition to the postulate 
of complete freedom: “ . . . the ‘science 
without presuppositions’ is entangled in 
its own axioms. ... The demand for 
unlimited freedom in science is unreason- 
able and unjust, because it leads to 
license and rebellion.’’ 

It is a fact that many masterly teachers 
and scholars have been partisans, not to 
say eccentrics. A few men are capable of 
catholicity and would scorn in their own 
minds any judgment not sub specie 
aeternitatis, but their very catholicity 
would forbid them to deny the right, or 
fact, of partisanship, in others. I said a 
few men, but this must not exclude 
women, for there is Miss Warren, very 
conspicuous among the men. In fact, 
such is her conspicuousness that I dare 
say we had better look about to see 
whether any male might be thought to 
stand out equally in the presidential 
company. I should nominate President 
Frank P. Graham, late of the University 
of North Carolina. When a radio bravo 
maligned him for what, doubtless, would 
have been heresy at the University of 
Washington, he said: 

At the University of North Carolina we 
stand for the lawful freedom of our students to 
have their own political organization. The far 
largest number are Democrats, the next 
largest number are Republicans, and the 
third largest number are States Rights Demo- 
crats. There are a number of followers of 
Norman Thomas and a fewer number who 
are followers of Henry Wallace who include a 
dozen or so Communists to whom we accord 
and will continue to accord the lawful freedom 
of this community. 

While personally holding that a member- 
ship in the Communist Party is not per se 
proof of an individual’s crime against the 
government, I uphold Chancellor House in 
the decision to follow the ruling of the Attor- 
ney General in his interpretation of the State 
law to deny the use of a State building to a 
man under Federal indictment on the grounds 
of being involved in a conspiracy to overthrow 
the government by force. I uphold the right 


*Vol. XIII, p. 601. 
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of the twelve members of the University fac. 
ulty to deciare against the indictment. 

Our faculty with all their intellectual free. 
dom are conservative or liberal in the highest 
American tradition and will be protected in 
their freedom as honorable University teach- 
ers and lawful and decent American citizens.5 


The Four Journal Articles 
By RAYMOND B. ALLEN 


These articles, I think, are a distinct 
and fine contribution to the discussion of 
the issue of academic freedom which has 
been going on for the past few months. 
Each is thoughtful and temperate, and it 
should be noted that these adjectives 
cannot be applied to all that has been 
written on the subject. It is most 
important that this be so. Thoughtful 
persons concerned with the problems of 
higher education must of necessity come 
to wise and reasoned decisions on aca- 
demic freedom and its relationships to 
civilization and to Communism. These 
are problems on which educators gen- 
erally cannot afford to generate more 
heat than light. 

Everyone agrees on the indispensability 
of academic freedom if our colleges and 
universities are to serve their purpose in 
the finding and dissemination of truth. 
It is notable that each of these writers 
recognizes the fact that the nature of 
truth is the essential factor in under- 
standing academic freedom, its purposes, 
its needs, and its limitations. It is by a 
searching and honest definition of such 
essential factors that we shall come to the 
right answers. 

I would agree thoroughly with Mr. 
Wright when he says: 

. truth is always dated. It is always 
growing. The university where academic 
freedom prevails cannot have a static con- 
ception of truth. Truth is continually being 

[Continued on page 441]| 

5University of North Carolina Alumni Review, 

December, 1948, p. 95. 
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A Study of Stephens College 

Alumnae’ 

The combination of marriage, home- 
making, and child rearing is still the 
major occupation for the great major- 
ity of American women. How do 
college women fit into the national 
picture? Unfortunately, relatively few 
studies of the alumnae of particular 
schools have been made, and when the 
events and trends of recent years are 
considered, they are somewhat out of 
date. Methods of collection and 
analysis of data have been so varied 
that comparison of group with group 
or of one group with the general popu- 
lation as described in the United 
States census is difficult and confus- 
ing, if not meaningless and impossible. 

The study of the alumnae of 
Stephens College herein reported will 
also be difficult to use for comparative 
purposes. However, it is presented 
for what it may be worth. 

Stephens College is a junior college 
for women, with a current enrollment 
of approximately 2,250.2 It was 
founded as a girls’ academy in 1833 
and has 16,440 living alumnae. 

In 1946 the Alumnae Secretary, 
with the co-operation of the Research 
Service under the direction of W. W. 
Charters, prepared a questionnaire 
which was sent to all living alumnae. 
Six follow-up reminders were sent 
before the returns accounted for all 
the living alumnae who could be 
located and who could be prevailed 
upon to report on their status. Six- 


1Reported by Henry Bowman, Stephens College. 
*This article was written in June, 1948. 


teen and a half thousand question- 
naires were sent out; 15,780 were 
returned, 14,898 of which arrived in 
time to be included in this study. 

In interpreting the figures that 
follow, several cautions are in order: 


1. This study is based on all students 
who attended Stephens Coliege, most 
of whom are alumnae. Those who 
attended for only one year also are 
called alumnae in this report. 

2. This study is based on living alumnae 
only. 

3. Most alumnae checked only one item 
pertaining to marital status. Hence, 
alumnae who checked only “remar- 
ried” cannot be separated into those 
who were widowed and those who were 
divorced. Alumnae who checked any 
item other than “single” are included 
in the percentage married, in Table I 
(see Column 4). In this table, there- 
fore, “‘married”’ includes all those who 
at some time got married; while 
“divorced” includes only those in such 
status at the time of filling in the 
questionnaire. 

4. Since Stephens is a junior college, the 
students are young at the time of 
graduation. This fact, coupled with 
the fact that approximately 65 per cent 
transfer to four-year colleges, makes it 
impossible to predict the marriage rate 
for more recent graduates. 

5. Many alumnae are still of childbearing 
age, and therefore the figures on the 
number of children for more recent 
graduates are incomplete. 

6. The classes of earlier years show more 
variation than those graduating later, 
because the smaller number of persons 
both graduating and reporting makes it 
possible for a few individuals markedly 
to influence the percentages. 
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TABLE I 


MariTAL STaTuS AND PERCENTAGE OF MarriED Havinc CHILDREN 
STEPHENS COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
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Last YEAR OF NuMBER 
ATTENDANCE REPLYING 

For For 

Single Married Divorced Childless Married Whole 

Group Group 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 

eS 171 II go I 21 1.7 1. 
ee ee 134 10 90 5 24 1.6 1.4 
Se grat Sas wo woes ess ee 23 4 96 ° 32 1.6 1.5 
I EE See en. eee 22 14 86 16 32 1.4 5.3 
eels. Oa laditin gin aneans 40 3 97 10 26 1.6 1.5 
debe rarw tisk 3 ayaim lal yaeye. 8 sage #8 39 18 82 9 19 1.7 1.4 
OE Se eer eee 68 6 94 3 20 3.5 ta 
cs tants g aia iets esis ow 9" 59 14 86 4 28 1.4 1.2 
ss Eh a sir viset ees 4a <6 71 6 94 3 25 1.6 1.5 
a ae ae ssid ween oe 98 9 gI 5 26 1.3 1.2 
Re ee ee ee ee 107 Il 89 4 30 1.4 1.2 
a oak ii hve e bon wed iimnctins anh dct 146 9 g1 6 22 1.7 i:6 
See ceri waw sass e shea 154 7 93 3 26 1.5 1.4 
EC Te eT 192 13 87 I 27 1.4 1.3 
ERE at St eee ener 200 1! 89 4 14 1.5 ta 
See Pee ee ON a CRE Se « 237 13 87 5 22 1.6 1.4 
EE Se hy OE eee 284 9 g! 4 21 1.6 1.5 
ee Aetna iouott a at ew ae 299 15 85 4 22 1.4 1.2 
Os aes She Sere 319 10 go F 23 1.3 1.2 
re re ee 333 8 92 3 20 1.5 1.4 
ee eee 341 II 89 27 1.4 1.2 
Ea ore enals 7 's8 ede ek 394 12 88 6 19 1.5 3.3 
3QJO, cece rc ecrccrccccceces 413 9 gI 7 24 1.5 1.4 
Ck) eee 394 10 go 4 27 1.4 1.2 
ae sauralen os eis « ewiberwne ¢ 381 9 gl 3 21 1.5 1.3 
ED Sarena ee A dawia ie tumetere 319 10 go 4 22 1.4 1.2 
eee Cae ee ee Se 351 10 go 6 29 1.2 1.1 
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Le Mies Sin vees Sande 886 16 84 3 31 1.0 0.9 
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The figures given seem to indicate 
that the marriage rate for Stephens 


Approximately one-third of the 
alumnae marry within three years 


alumnae is approximately that of the after graduation; approximately half, 
general population, around go per cent. 


within four years; approximately two- 
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thirds, within five years; approxi- 
mately three-fourths, within six years. 

Allowing for the fact that some 
alumnae classified as “remarried” 
must have been divorced, the divorce 
rate is probably somewhat lower than, 
but not conspicuously different from, 
the rate for the native white female 

pulation. This is probable, because 
in the 1940 United States Census, too, 
only persons whose present status was 
“divorced” were so classified. Per- 
sons who divorced and remarried were 
classified as “‘married.” The census 
figures and the figures in this report 
are in some ways not comparable. 
The divorce figures here presented 
cannot be compared with the com- 
monly mentioned rate of one divorce 
for approximately every four mar- 
riages in a given year in the general 
population. 

There is little variation in either the 
divorce rate or the marriage rate that 
represents a trend or that might be 
attributed to some particular social 
change or event such as war or 
depression. 

In the period represented by these 
figures, many significant changes and 
events occurred: the number of women 
going to college increased steadily; 
the number of married women who 
work for wages increased, and the 
proportion of married among all wage- 
earning women increased; contracep- 
tive information became more readily 
available; the United States partici- 
pated in two world wars; the divorce 
rate rose; the birth rate showed a 
decline, with conspicuous temporary 
fluctuations due to war; the country 
suffered a great depression, and there 
were periods of unusually high prices. 
Yet this group of alumnae seems to be 
relatively stable in so far as marital 
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status and reproduction are concerned 
in the sense of exhibiting no trends, no 
extremes of change. 


University Travel Policies’ 


Meetings of scientific, professional, 
and other learned societies attract and 
are of benefit to members of university 
faculties. We believe that travel in 
the interest of administration, scholar- 
ship, and good teaching should be 
encouraged. How far should a univer- 
sity go in attempting to provide funds 
for such travel? What policies should 
govern the allocation of travel funds? 
To answer these questions for the 
University of Florida, we requested 
twelve state universities to inform us 
of their policies on travel, the amount 
spent on travel (exclusive of experi- 
ment stations, extension divisions, or 
federally reimbursed units), amounts 
allowed to individuals who travel, 
and procedures for approving travel 
requests. 

To get roughly comparable figures, 
we determined the ratio of travel 
budget to the enrollment (the number 
of full-time faculty members at each 
institution was not readily available). 
This ratio ranged from $9.20 to $ .40 
per student. The average spent for 
travel was $4.20 per student. 

The University of Florida is in the 
southeast corner of the United States, 
and our staff members have to travel 
farther than most others to attend 
meetings in such typical convention 
cities as New York, Washington, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis. We deter- 
mined the total distance of each 
of the twelve universities from these 
four convention cities. It ranged 
from 1,480 to 3,650 miles, with an 


1Reported by John S. Allen, Vice-President, 
University of Florida. 
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average of 2,300 miles. The Univer- 
sity of Florida is 3,740 miles from 
these cities or 1.6 times farther away 
than the average of the twelve univer- 
sities. Therefore, to match even the 
average of these state universities, the 
University of Florida would have to 
provide travel funds in the amount of 
1.6 X $4.20 X the number of students 
enrolled. 

Our study revealed that appropria- 
tions for travel are usually included in 
each college or departmental budget. 
The department head approves the 
original request for faculty travel 
funds, and the dean of the college, who 
is responsible for the budget, also 
approves the travel requests. Several 
universities include travel funds with 
departmental budgets for equipment 
and supplies and leave it to the de- 
partment heads and deans to decide 
the relative values and allocations. In 
such cases it is the responsibility of 
each department head to see that 
expenses for travel do not deplete his 
allotment to the point of penalizing 
him on supply items. 

If subsistence is paid, seven of the 
twelve universities pay the actual 
cost as reported by the traveler and 
verified by receipts for items of $2 or 
more. Three give per diem payments 
in lieu of subsistence. Several univer- 
sities expect the traveler to bear part 
of the expense of convention trips. 
Some universities pay all necessary 
expenses when the traveler is an 
active participant in the convention. 
The allowance for convention attend- 
ance covers transportation only. 

The following statement of policy 
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embodies most of the better features 
of the travel policies examined: 


1. For administrative officers and others 
officially representing the university, or 
deans and other administrative officers 
attending one association meeting a 
year—pay all necessary expenses. 

2. For travel benefiting mainly the uni- 
versity and only incidentally the rep. 
resentative, as in the case of a faculty 
member who is an officer of, or has 
been invited to present a paper before, 
a scholarly or scientific group—pay all 
necessary expenses. 

3. For travel benefiting mainly the indi. 
vidual member of the faculty and only 
indirectly the university—for example, 
attendance at meetings of recognized 
technical, professional, or scholarly 
groups—pay public-carrier transporta- 
tion costs, or the equivalent, only. 

4. The frequency of trips for individual 
faculty members should be determined 
by funds available and in any case 
should not exceed one trip a year. 

5. The practice of pooling expenses and 
riding together in an automobile should 
be encouraged among faculty members 
when it will enable more individuals 
to attend a meeting than could do so if 
expenses were paid according to the 
specifications given. If the budget 
allocation is sufficient, mileage may be 
paid for the car. If funds are limited, the 
amount paid will be according to Item 3. 
In general, trips to meetings and 

conferences should be limited to recess 
periods in the university calendar. If 
the meeting is to be held when univer- 
sity classes are in session, the person 
applying for travel permission and 
funds should indicate clearly how his 
classes and other obligations to the 
university are to be cared for. 
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Tue Educational Testing Service is 
offering for 1950-51 its third series of 
research fellowships in psychometrics 
at Princeton University. The two 
fellowships, each of which carries a 
stipend of $2,375 a year and is nor- 
mally renewable, are open to men 
who are acceptable to the Graduate 
School of Princeton University. 

The fellows will engage in part-time 
research in the general area of psycho- 
logical measurement at the offices of 
the Educational Testing Service and 
will, in addition, carry a normal pro- 
gram of studies in the Graduate School 
toward a Doctor’s degree. Compe- 
tence in mathematics and psychology 
is a prerequisite for obtaining these 
fellowships. Information and applica- 
tion blanks may be obtained from the 
Director of Psychometric Fellowship 
Program, Educational Testing Serv- 
ice, Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Bureau of Naval Personnel has 
announced that it hopes to undertake 
a number of research projects in the 
near future. The contemplated inves- 
tigation includes projects in the gen- 
eral areas of job evaluation and 
improvement of training techniques. 
Research organizations which might 
be interested in such fields are asked 
to write to the Research Division of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


The Cooper Union has revised its 
retirement plan for employees so that 
the institution will contribute an 


amount equal to 10 per cent of each 
employee’s salary toward his retire- 
ment, while the employee will con- 
tribute 5 per cent. Previously, the 
institution and the employees have 
contributed § per cent each. 


A new course entitled Community 
Services is included in the fall cur- 
riculum at Mills College. It is de- 
signed to train the student for her 
future rdle as a lay volunteer worker 
in the field of social service. 


Tue national graduate fraternity in 
business education, Delta Pi Epsilon, 
announces the tenth annual open con- 
test for research studies in the field of 
business education completed between 
September 1, 1948, and December 31, 
1949. The contest closes January 31, 
1950. The winning study will be 
published by Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College. Competition 
is not limited to members of Delta Pi 
Epsilon. Masters’ and Doctors’ theses 
and independent research studies are 
eligible. Contestants should send 
their entries to the chairman of the 
research award committee, H. G. 
Enterline, School of Business, Indiana 
University. 


Becivnino students who enrolled 
this fall in the State University of 
Iowa College of Law will be required 
to take two summer sessions or an 
extra sixteen-weeks semester of work 
for the Bachelor of Laws or Juris 
Doctor degree. The development of 
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administrative and public law, requir- 
ing law graduates to be fully familiar 
with a new and rapidly expand- 
ing field, has necessitated the new 
program. 


A reacuine fellowship in creative 
writing has been established by Bard 
College. It will be awarded each year 
to a young writer who has shown 
superior achievement in the writing of 
fiction or poetry. William Humphrey, 
the first holder of the fellowship, will 
give courses in creative writing and 
sources of modern prose. Inquiries 
concerning the appointment to the 
teaching fellowship in creative writing 
for 1950-51 should be submitted not 
later than January 1, 1950, to the 
Secretary, Division of Languages and 
Literature, Bard College. 


Coxvumsia Cottece has broadened 
the base of its general-education plan 
by launching a group of survey 
courses on the Asiatic peoples and 
civilizations. The courses, which are 
comparable to the Contemporary 
Civilization and Humanities courses 
in which Columbia College students 
have studied the Western civilizations 
in the last quarter-century, have been 
made possible through a grant of 
$100,000 by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The grant will cover a 
five-year period. 


A watton-we job-counseling serv- 
ice to assist graduates of Marietta 
College secure employment is being 
organized with the co-operation of 24 
alumni clubs throughout the country. 


The position of dean of teacher edu- 
cation for the four city colleges of 
New York City has recently been 
created. G. Lester Anderson, of the 
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University of Minnesota, has been 
appointed to the position. 


A provisionat survey of higher eco. 
nomic education in Europe has re. 
cently been completed by the Research 
Institute of Higher Education of the 
Hungarian State School of Econom. 
ics. The report shows the courses in 
higher economics offered by 26 out of 
g8 institutions in 25 countries. After 
additional data have been secured a 
more complete report will be pub- 
lished. Requests for copies should be 
addressed to Andrew Schranz, Hun- 
garian State School of Economics, 
Lényay-Utca 33-35, Budapest 9. 


Auerst Coutece has published a 
sixteen-page brochure, Fraternities at 
Amherst. It is a factual rather than 
an argumentative account of the social 
organizations at the college, written 
for the purpose of correcting wide- 
spread misunderstanding of the fra- 
ternity situation there. It describes 
the crisis the fraternities at Amherst 
faced during the Second World War, 
when three investigations were made, 
two of which led to recommendations 
for their abolition, and explains the 
new plan for fraternities adopted by 
the Board of Trustees in 1946. 


Firry members of teacher-training 
faculties in Japan will study in the 
United States during the academic 
year, with all expenses paid by the 
United States government. The suc- 
cessful applicants for the scholarships, 
selected by a committee of Japanese 
scholars all of whom had studied 
abroad, represent 27 prefectures and 
33 ‘institutions. Two women are 
among the successful candidates. 


Arrangements for the enrollment of 
the scholarship holders in American 
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institutions were made by the Insti- 
tute of International Education. 


Tue aim of the International Rela- 
tions Council, a student organization 
at Wayne University, is to acquaint 
students and others with the inter- 
national situation, particularly the 
purposes and past records of world 
organizations for peaceful co-opera- 
tion. Problems confronting the United 
Nations and the stake of the United 
States in world affairs are problems 
that receive major attention. To gain 
firsthand information, some members 
have attended meetings of the United 
Nations Security Council during re- 
cent semesters. In the past year, a 
number of speakers on international 
affairs have lectured on the Wayne 
campus under the group’s auspices. 


Tue Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship of the American Library 
Association has recommended that the 
graduate professional Bachelor’s de- 
gree in library science be recognized 
as on a par with the Master’s degree 
in other fields in the evaluation of the 
credentials of professional librarians 
as compared with those of the teach- 
ing staff of educational institutions. 
Since the B.S. in library science and 
its variant forms, awarded by library 
schools accredited by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship, is nor- 
mally granted after a year of graduate 
study for which a Bachelor’s degree in 
the arts and sciences is prerequisite, it 
represents the satisfactory completion 
of five years of collegiate study beyond 
high-school graduation. 


The annual report for 1948 of Teach- 
ers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America states that from 1918 
through 1948, assets grew from the 
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original $1,000,000 granted by the 
Carnegie Corporation to $242,253,244. 
The number of policyholders rose to 
§8,285, with 546 educational institu- 
tions having T.I.A.A. retirement plans 
as of January 1, 1949. In its thirty 
years of operation the Association has 
paid out $56,657,359 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries, including $3,491,523 
in dividends. During 1948, policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries received 
a daily average of $22,000 from the 
Association. At the end of last year, 
5,250 persons were receiving annuity 
benefits, averaging $800 a year as 
compared with an average of $550 a 
decade ago. In 1948, the report 
notes, forty-one institutions estab- 
lished new T.I.A.A. retirement plans. 


Firry scholarships are being oftered 
by George Washington University to 
participants in the management 
internship programs operated by the 
United States Government in Wash- 
ington. The purpose of these scholar- 
ships is to enable the interns to 
supplement their practical training 
with appropriately selected academic 
courses, and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to earn academic credit toward 
undergraduate or graduate degrees. 
The scholarship permits each intern 
to enroll for one three-credit hour 
course each semester. The University 
is also making arrangements to give 
appropriate credit for the orientation 
conferences and for the seminars con- 
ducted regularly in the agencies. Up 
to six units of academic credit may be 
awarded after examination and suc- 
cessful completion of internship. 
Any federal employee who wishes 
to apply for one of these scholarships 
must meet University entrance re- 
quirements and be approved by his 
agency as a full-time member. 








-Editorial‘Comments - 





A Public Service and a False 
Dichotomy 


HE survey of public opinion 

about higher education re- 

ported in a supplement to the 
September issue of Fortune is a note- 
worthy contribution to knowledge; in 
making it, the magazine has rendered 
an important public service. The 
study was made by Elmo Roper with 
the assistance of an advisory commit- 
tee of nine distinguished educators. 
“The object . . . was not to determine 
the right methods of education or to 
evaluate pedagogical theory.”! It was 
to ascertain what the lay public thinks 
about some of the more important 
questions regarding college and uni- 
versity work. The report shows what 
carefully selected representatives of 
the public believe about federal schol- 
arships, the character of the average 
college student, the relation of good 
football to good education, academic 
freedom, communism on the campus, 
and many other things. Since, in the 
long run, it is the opinions of the man 
in the street that constitute “the 
climate in which higher education in 
America must subsist,” and since the 
Fortune survey was very carefully 
planned and carried out, the report is 
a “must” for the serious student of 
higher education. This editorial will 
have served a major purpose if it 
results in increased study of the report. 
Obviously, it is impossible in a few 
paragraphs to discuss more than a few 
of the findings. It is clear that, if 
those interviewed constitute a repre- 


1The quotations and data are used with the per- 
mission of Time, Incorporated, copyright owner. 
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sentative sample, the public is not 
well informed about, but is greatly 
interested in, higher education. The 
average of “‘don’t know” responses 
was unusually high, but nevertheless 
most of the persons interviewed 
co-operated eagerly. 

Eighty-three per cent of those 
questioned would want their sons, and 
69 per cent would want their daugh- 
ters, to go to college. While some 
express this view with reservations 
(if the youngster wanted to go, if he 
was college material, if the family 
could afford it), 62 per cent stated 
without qualifications that they would 
want a son, and $0 per cent a daugh- 
ter, to go to college. These findings 
confirm the general opinion that the 
American people believe strongly, if 
somewhat uncritically, in the value 
of higher education. 

Why do people want their children 
to go to college? What do they want 
them to get out of it? The answers 
to these questions are, perhaps, the 
most significant findings of the study. 
In free responses to such inquiries 
about a son’s education, 66 per cent 
mentioned vocational preparation, and 
only 19 per cent mentioned “Better 
fitness to lead a full life, a broader 
view of the world.”” When the same 
questions were asked about the educa- 
tion of a daughter, the corresponding 
percentages were 48 and 20. Other 
outcomes were mentioned by smaller 
percentages of the respondents. _Per- 
haps the most striking of all are the 
low percentages—2 for boys and 4 
for girls—who mentioned ‘Culture, 
appreciation of the arts.” 
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When the persons interviewed were 
later given a list of ten possible 
outcomes of a college education and 
asked to choose the three most 
important, the results were, in gen- 
eral, consistent with those obtained 
through free responses. For a son, 
57 per cent chose “Training for a 
particular occupation or profession,” 
41 per cent “‘A sharper, better trained 
mind in dealing with all sorts of 
problems,” and 37 per cent “Better 
chance to get ahead in the world.” 
Other outcomes, of “general” rather 
than vocational importance, were 
mentioned by smaller percentages. 
For girls, the pattern was somewhat 
different: “Preparation for marriage 
and family life” was first with 46 per 
cent, “Training for a particular occu- 
pation or profession” second with 33 
per cent, and “A sharper, better 
trained mind...” was third with 
32 per cent. The difference between 
the responses for boys and girls is less 
significant than might at first appear, 
since marriage and family life are 
commonly regarded as the most appro- 
priate occupation for most women. 

The results indicate that most 
Americans value college training 
chiefly as a means of vocational 
preparation rather than a means 
of general intellectual development, 
preparation for good citizenship, 
development of moral character, or 
cultural improvement. A study of 
the opinions of college students would 
probably show similar results. This 
view is in sharp contrast with that 
of many educators (and, incidentally, 
with that of the editors of Fortune). 
These are convinced that the principal 
purpose of college attendance should 

general education rather than 
specialized training. 
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Implicit in the survey report and, 
undoubtedly, in the minds of many 
educators, is a serious fallacy. This 
is the belief that training for a job, 
on the one hand, and education, on 
the other, are entirely distinct, or 
even opposed to each other. The 
Fortune editors say: “Training for a 
profession or occupation is certainly 
an important goal, but there is danger 
in confusing training with education. 
. . . We feel sure many educators will 
agree that the present pressure for 
training, to the distrust of the liberal 
arts, has to be combated if our society 
is to develop the human resources 
it needs.” Many educators would, 
indeed, agree. But the gravest danger 
is not that of confusing training with 
education. It is that of equating 
education with the study of liberal 
arts out of relation to any vocational 
objective, and of assuming that prep- 
aration in college for an occupation 
is merely a process of developing 
mechanical habits and skills—a process 
with no educational value. This is 
the fallacy implicit in the report and, 
apparently, in the minds of many 
of those interviewed. This view is 
erroneous in failing to recognize that 
one of the most effective means of 
general education is professional or 
specialized courses properly taught, 
that is, taught in a wide context 
of meaning. Take, for example, the 
person who wants to be an architect. 
He will have to study, among other 
things, mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, structural engineering, fine arts, 
economics, and the history of archi- 
tecture. If the courses in these 
subjects are well taught, they will 
contribute a great deal toward his 
general, as well as to his professional, 

[Continued on page 444] 
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A Trustee’s View 


InsipE THE Campus, by Charles E. Mce- 
Allister. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1948. 247 pp. $5.00. 
Mr. McAllister is dean of the Cathedral 

of St. John the Evangelist, at Spokane, 

Washington, a regent of the State College 

of Washington, and during 1946-1947 he 

was president of the Governing Boards of 

State Universities and Allied Institutions. 

He therefore took a year’s leave of absence 

from his church to make a thorough per- 

sonal visitation-survey of the state uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges of the 
country and of a dozen independent 
institutions. This book is a report of the 
problems which he found most prevalent 
on the eighty-nine campuses visited. 

Each discussion is amply supported by 

documentation in the appendix. 

The author believes his study to be 
more authentic than those conducted by 
questionnaires, because he collected the 
data in personal interviews on the ground. 
The questionnaires sent in advance, he 
discovered, were misleading. 

In general, Mr. McAllister is encour- 
aged by what he saw. In very few cases 
does he find political interference, regard- 
less of the manner in which the boards of 
control are appointed. He cannot deny 
irregularities in some southern states, but 
he defends the boards even there. He 
attacks joint boards and chancellor con- 
trols for state institutions. Tax support, 
he believes, must be accompanied by 
control, and therefore independent and 
sectarian colleges should be given no state 
money; on the other hand, he urges pri- 
vate philanthropy to support the state 
colleges. 

In view of the recent furore over com- 
munism in the faculty at the University 
of Washington, it is interesting to find a 
regent of the state college minimizing 
the place of radicalism, asserting that 
most ‘‘communistic” faculty members are 
merely incompetent teachers trying to 
distract attention from their disabilities. 


Since he is a clergyman, Mr. McAllister 
is deeply concerned about the moral tone 
of the campuses. He finds alcoholism and 
sexual looseness less marked than ex. 
pected, but an alarming rise in cheating 
and stealing. He urges a revitalized 
teaching of religion on a co-operative 
basis similar to that followed at the 
University of Iowa. 

The industrial- and _labor-relations 
courses seem a real advance, but he is 
concerned lest they become ex parte 
courses, especially when unions control. 
He pleads for more “‘ workers’ education” 
as well as for the training of leaders. 

In the area of admissions, Mr. McAllis- 
ter finds that private colleges are not 
necessarily more selective than state 
colleges—that both discourage weak stu- 
dents but accept them under pressure. 

The author is convinced by his survey 
that many of America’s greatest colleges 
are state institutions. He proudly lists 
the outstanding departments and services 
of all, giving special praise to the univer- 
sities of California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Purdue, 
and Wisconsin. 

The second section of the book contains 
recommendations—that members of the 
board of regents should not know the 
faculty or students too intimately, but 
should channel their relations through 
the president; that legislatures should 
make appropriations to colleges in lump 
sums rather than by “line item”; that 
state colleges need more aggressive public- 
relations offices; that the je? ae of 
increasing fees rather than tuition is dis- 
honest; that state colleges should continue 
to pay high salaries in order to compete 
with private universities, but a ratio of 
one faculty member to eleven students 
seems extravagant; that colleges must 
make more use of audio-visual aids; that 
universities should encourage scholarship 
by paying travel expenses to scholarly 
meetings; and that state institutions 
should be active in the American Council 
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REVIEWS 


on Education and other associations, to 
study all proposed legislation affecting 
higher education. 

in this book, Mr. McAllister has ren- 
dered a real service to the state colleges 
and universities. His defense is — 
though the number of independent col- 
leges he visited is too small to serve as a 
fair comparison. His strictures and rec- 
ommendations seem, in general, to be 
sound and well documented. Americans 
are justly proud of their state universities 
and colleges; this book gives further 
support to their pride. 

CarTER Davipson 
Union College 


Dominant Facts and Trends 


Tue CHancinG Rote or HicHer Epuca- 
TION, Sy Oliver C. Carmichael. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1949. ix+ 
102 pp. $1.75. 

Mr. Carmichael is one of our few 
educational statesmen. By virtue of 
experience, position, and intellectual at- 
tainment, he has the habit of the larger 
view and the steady judgment. These 
qualities serve him well in this high- 
lighted survey of the present state of the 
college and university world. I know of 
no single source from which the reader 
can so readily derive a picture of dom- 
inant facts and trends. 

The fact that the rdle of higher educa- 
tion is changing is made unmistakably 
clear. Why the changes are occurring 
and how they affect the task of the col- 
lege are clearly if briefly explained. The 
problems of the teacher, of international 
outlooks, of the quantitative challenge— 
all are dwelt upon with that sense of pub- 
lic urgency which necessarily characterizes 
discussions of the new educational picture. 

Perhaps most rewarding are his two 
final chapters, which stress, first, the need 
for fresh efforts to evaluate the graduating 
product in terms of individual and social 
effectiveness; and, second, the author’s 
insight that “relevance” is the current 
note of emphasis in the reshaping of 
policy and program. I agree with Mr. 
Carmichael that “relevance is the cri- 
terion of educational effectiveness.” But 
even that pronouncement will be differ- 
ently interpreted. One could wish that 
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this author might be assigned another 
volume in the Kappa Delta Pi lecture 
series (of which this k is one) in which 
he addressed himself to an elaboration of 
how relevance is to be interpreted and 
implemented. 
ut that is admittedly another story. 
The present story is a gem of compact 
reporting and prognostication. Verily, 
the yeast is working in the lump. 
Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Deserving Wider Recognition 


Socratic MeTHop AND CRITICAL PHILos- 
opHy, by Leonard Nelson. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1949. XXii+2II pp. $2.75. 

The work of Leonard Nelson, professor 
of philosophy in the University of 
G6ttingen, who died in 1927 at the early 
age of forty-five, is scarcely known in this 
country even among professional philoso- 
phers. This book of essays, selected on 
the basis of their common concern for 
what philosophy is and how it can best be 
communicated, marks the attempt to 
acquaint English readers with the writ- 
ings of a man who, at least according to 
those who know his work, is deesrving of 
wider recognition. 

The first essay, which states the theme 
of the book, defines the Socratic method. 
It is “the art of teaching not philosophy 
but philosophizing, the art not of teaching 
about philosophers but of making philoso- 
phers of the students” (page 1). Phi- 
losophizing, in turn, consists in bringing 
to light the presuppositions—the trans- 
lator prefers the word “preassump- 
tions” —of our ordinary everyday judg- 
ments. “Philosophy does not rest on 
principles that are self-evident truths. On 
the contrary, its principles are the focus 
of obscurity, uncertainty, and contro- 
versy”” (page 8). The job of philosophy, 
therefore, is to clarify and render con- 
scious these vague and _ half-recognized 
principles which provide the ground for, 
and thus render systematic, the common- 
place judgments we all make about the 
world. The question-and-answer method 
employed by Socrates, and apparently 
used with great effectiveness by Nelson 
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himself, provides the pedagogical tech- 
nique for the accomplishment of this 
result. In this essay Nelson successfully 
describes the method, points out some of 
its pitfalls, and suggests aids to its 
effective employment. 

The other essays are, in effect, an 
attempt to describe the theoretical view 
of philosophy which underlies this teach- 
ing program. That they are not so suc- 
cessful as the first essay is due largely to 
the obscure terminology—essentially Kan- 
tian in character—in which the discussion 
is carried on. Apparently Nelson believes 
that the first principles of philosophy can- 
not be intuitive, for this would reduce all 

hilosophy to mysticism; nor reflective, 
or reflection leads to an endless regress of 
premises; nor empirical, for then meta- 
physics would be, as Hume showed, impos- 
sible. Philosophy rests upon synthetic 
@ priori truths the ground for which is an 
“immediate knowledge of pure reason” 
(page 117). But when we examine this 
pure reason we find that it does not really 
prove the basic philosophical propositions; 
instead it merely provides us with an 
“empirical proposition that we are actu- 
ally in possession of an immediate rational 
knowledge that contains the ground of 
those philosophical propositions” (page 
103). This seems to say that philosoph- 
ical propositions are true because if 
anyone will think about them long 
enough, and according to a plan, he will 
see eventually that he has become con- 
vinced of their truth. 
A. CornE.ius BENJAMIN 
University of Missouri 


An Interesting Account 


BritisH Universities, dy S. C. Roberts. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1948. 
48. pp. $1.75. 

Mr. Roberts, a Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, and Secretary to the 
Syndics of Cambridge University Press, 
has written perhaps the best brief account 
of the rise and development of the 
British university system. This is one 
of a series published in England by 
Collins called “Britain in Pictures: the 
British People in Pictures.” 

The medieval university had its origin 
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in Europe. Bologna was the center of 
legal studies, Paris of theological and 
philosophical learning. The University 
of Paris formed the model for the ancient 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
While their origins are still somewhat 
shrouded in mystery, it is evident that 
there were monastic foundations in both 
places, since this would account for the 
migration of English students at Paris to 
Oxford around 1168, as a result of the 
uarrel between Henry II and Becket. 
ater, it is claimed, as a result of conflict 
at Oxford, there was a further migration 
of students, this time from Oxford to 
Cambridge. 

Oxford and Cambridge remained the 
only universities in England for a period 
of six centuries. They evolved from 
purely theological institutions into the 
modern universities they now are, as a 
result of the benefactions and interest of 
royalty and of wealthy patrons, and the 
intellectual leadership of dominant men 
who gradually gave to Cambridge its 
leadership in mathematics and science 
and to Oxford its dominance in the 
humanities. Three Scottish universities 
were established in the fifteenth century; 
then the University of Edinburgh was es- 
tablished in 1583. It was not until the 
nineteenth century that the university 
system in England began to spread to 
cities other than Oxford and Cambridge. 
London and Durham were among the 
first. In the twentieth century, the 
founding of new universities was accel- 
erated. In general, the proved pattern 
of the two medieval universities of 
England was adopted by the newer 
institutions. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature 
of the English university system is that 
none is a state university. Although 
more and more state aid is being accepted, 
the universities seem to be succeeding in 
maintaining their autonomy. 

Mr. Roberts has some acute and dis- 
cerning observations on the trends in 
modern education which give added 
value to this charming little k. The 
illustrations are excellently chosen and the 
color plates, in particular, are very good. 

Joseru A. BRANDT 
University of California 
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An Oversimplified Analysis 
Tue Waite Man’s Peace, dy No-Yong 

Park. Boston, Massachusetts: Meador 

Publishing Company, 1948. 252 pp. 

$3.00. 

Mr. No-Yong Park’s thesis is that war 
is inevitable so long as the world is 
divided into independent nations living 
in a state of anarchy. He discusses the 
failure of all past attempts to prevent 
war by moral suasion, by the balance of 

wer, or by international agreement. 

eace, he says, can only be had if one 
power dominates the world through 
conquest or if all powers co-operate 
voluntarily to set up a supra-national 
authority to maintain order. He thinks 
that the League of Nations was a step 
in the right direction and he’ goes. into 
gome detail to show that it failed, not 


because of defects in its organization, but 


simply because the Great Powers did not 
have the will to act together for common 
security. 

Mr. Park is somewhat more sanguine 
about the prospects for the United 
Nations. He would modify the veto, 
and give the organization control of the 
atom bomb; and he urges that all of 
the other states should support either the 
United States or Russia, if one or the 
other works for true international co- 
operation, and oppose either power that 
does not. He appears to see the conflict 
between the United States and Russia 
solely as an expression of both powers’ 
determination to provide for their own 
national security. His analysis gives 
little weight to the other elements in the 
conflict, and especially to the fact that 
the moral and ideological issues at stake 
affect not only the two greatest powers 
but every other nation. jf UTZ! 

The same tendency to present the 
issues in an oversimplified form is 
evident in the author’s prescription for 
the establishment of peace in Asia, which 
is joint action by the United States and 
Russia through the United Nations. 
The discussion of Asiatic problems, which 
takes up a large part of the book, is 
nevertheless interesting. Mr. Park shows 
that both sides have advantages and 
handicaps in the contest for Asia. The 
greatest moral asset of the democracies 
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is their claim to be the guardians of 
freedom, but this claim, if it is to be 
effective, must be backed by policies 
quite different from those that they 
have pursued in the past. Russia’s 
great asset is her stand against racial 
discrimination. Her greatest liability is 
her policy of domination, which, however, 
“is no different from those pursued by 
other imperialistic powers.” 

Dana G. Munro 

Princeton University 


Academic Freedom 


[Continued from page 428) 

created by the coming together of different 
approaches (page 344). : 

Truth, however, is no abstraction. Truth 
is an end to be sought for, and, in this 
sense only, does academic freedom have 
meaning. That meaning is, of course, 
that academic freedom presents the 
atmosphere in which truth may, if ever, 
be found. 

The second central factor, and to my 

way of thinking perhaps the most 
important of all, is the integrity of the 
seeker after truth who lays claim upon 
freedom. Msgr. Ryan discusses the co- 
relativity of rights and duties: 
He [the teacher] has both a moral power to 
teach the truth and a moral obligation to do so. 
It is this twofold relation to the truth that 
is sacred and inviolable and that constitutes 
the very root and essence of academic freedom. 
Such freedom is not absolute and without 
limitations. It is no unrestricted privilege to 
teach whatever one will, regardless of whether 
it be true or false. It derives from the truth 
and in its just exercise it must always be 
directed toward the truth (page 350). 

President Emeritus Warren makes the 
point more specifically in her plea that we 
give students a clear, unbiased understanding 
of Marxist philosophy, its application by the 
Russians to their situation, its extension by 
them to other countries, the difference in 
the interpretation of democracy by the 
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Russians and ourselves, and the ways in 
which we can advantageously use Soviet 
criticism of our culture (page 354). 

It is interesting to note, however, that she 
fails to explain how a Communist, on the 
basis of all available evidence, would be 
able to present students with such a 
“clear, unbiased understanding.” Per- 
haps she does not believe, as I do not 
believe, that this is possible. At least 
she does come to the conclusion that she 
would not hire a Communist as a college 
teacher, even though she apparently 
would not fire one either. 

Academic freedom exists for a purpose. 
In a very real sense it is not a right at all, 
but instead an obligation of the scholarly 
profession. When teachers generally come 
to a realization of this fact, as I think 
most of them already have, the answer to 
the problem of the Communist teacher 
will be clear. Communism, as President 
Stokes so aptly points out, is not con- 
cerned with truth but with dogma: 

If Communism were merely one more intel- 
lectual dogma, I should reverse this view. 
I should be quite willing to give the Com- 
munists the run of the academic market place 
if Communism were a matter of intellectual 
debate subject to the findings of scientific 
examination, logic, and truth; but it is not. 
Communism, wherever found, is not only a 
body of doctrine but a political program. Its 
advocates are not content to rely on devices 
of persuasion but employ with equal readiness 
dishonesty, propaganda, conspiracy, and, when 
propitious, violence (page 348). 

Communism would subvert the freedom 
of a teacher to political ends. It is the 
negation of the essential integrity which 
must lie behind any strength that the 
teaching profession and education gen- 
erally may hold. The Communist teacher, 
by the act of joining the Communist 
Party and accepting its dogma, has given 
away the freedom in which he claims 
sanctuary. How education can grant 


freedom to a man who has already sold 
himself into bondage has yet to be 
satisfactorily explained to me. 

Freedom for the teacher is essential and 
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must be maintained in any university 
worthy of the name. As I have said 
many times before, however, academic 
freedom must consist of something more 
than a mere absence of restraints placed 
upon the teacher by the institution that 
employs him. It must consist as well of 
an absence of restraints placed upon him 
by his political affiliations, by dogmas 
that militate against the free search 
for truth, or by rigid adherence to a 
“party line.” 

Msgr. Ryan concludes with a state- 
ment that through the centuries has 
given strength and hope to our way of 
life: “For now as in the past, it is the 
truth alone that will make us free” 
(page 352). To this I shall only add 
what I know is in his mind, that men, and 
teachers, have the intelligence and integ- 
rity to seek after the truth and the 
courage and honor to expound the truth 
when they find it. 


Personalizing College 
Teaching 
MERLE M. OHLSEN 
[Continued from page 413) 

2. The midweek discussion session gave 
us a chance to apply the course experi- 
ence to our own way of living. 

3.1 wasn’t afraid to talk in the small 
group. I found I could get my thoughts 
into the class thinking. 

4. Everybody had a chance to participate. 

5. The setting created an informal spirit 
that carried over into all the sessions. 

The midweekly session group changed 
the atmosphere from one of listening 
to one of contributing. Moreover, it 
was easier to get to know the stu- 
dents in fifteen small groups than in 
one large group of seventy-five. The 
informality of these discussion sessions 
added the personal touch that was 
needed. 
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CONTINUATIONS 


EFORE going any further, the 

writer wishes to make it clear 
that he does not believe that this 
concept of teaching is new. Through 
the ages there have been teachers 
who personalized their teaching. These 
experiences have been reviewed to 
show that the task can be done in 
various sizes and types of classes; 
furthermore, the procedure must be 
adapted to the nature of the class, the 
personality of the instructor, and the 
type of course taught. 

To achieve the values which can be 
derived from personalized instruc- 
tion, the college administrator must 
encourage experimentation in teach- 
ing method as well as in the subject- 
matter field. He must also recognize 
teaching as an important factor in 
making promotions. To do this, he 
and his staff must devise a scientific 
plan for evaluation of all factors. 
Next they must decide on the value 
of each factor and be courageous 
enough to state a policy which will 
define these factors. Then, if good 
teaching is recognized, it can be 
achieved. The claim of this paper 
is that even excellent formal lecturing 
is not good enough. There is a 
personal factor in learning that must 
be recognized and considered in re- 
organizing the instructional program. 

[Vol. XX, No. 8] 


Britain’s Changing 
Universities 

DAVID THOMSON 

[Continued from page 409) 
already dead. The modern engineer- 
ing laboratory is curiously unlike an 
ivory tower. But the academic tradi- 
tion of Britain’s universities is very 
strong, and immediate social purposes 
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of a utilitarian nature are accepted 
with caution and reserve. State aid, 
too, is accepted as inevitable and, in 
present conditions, as vital; but there 
is a deterinination (manifest as much 
in the University Grants Committee 
as in the universities themselves) to 
preserve intact academic independ- 
ence and freedom of internal organ- 
ization. To reconcile the sturdy 
traditions of the past with the novel 
needs of the present is perhaps a task 
at which the national genius of 
Britain has shown itself peculiarly 
apt: it is one which confronts her 
universities vividly during the coming 
five years. [Vol. XX, No. 8] 


A Common Frontier 


JOHN A. RANDALL 
[Continued from page 421] 

The basic technical features of such 
a system discussed herein may be 
summarized thus: The meaning organ- 
ized in concepts and the concepts 
organized in a coherent system of 
ideas have structure. An indication 
of structure is an essential part of any 
precise specification of many concepts 
and of any coherent system of ideas. 
A construct of reference is a basic 
tool for displaying the structure of 
organization of any coherent system 
of ideas such as those of an integrated 
science of man. In the absence of 
any competing construct of reference, 
the one in the illustration supplies the 
need for a construct of reference for 
the science of education. The skeletal 
concept is a basic tool for outlining the 
central structure of a concept or of a 
system of concepts or of a construct 
of reference. The skeletal concept 
may be clothed with the meanings of 
any one of many unique situations 
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and gives a flexibility essential to a 
construct of reference. Conventional 
means of maintaining the uniqueness 
of concept names, such as appending 
the initial or initials of the author, are 
essential for maintaining precision of 
usage. All of these techniques make 
their contributions to specifying the 
content of a concept with a precision 
which may be carried to the point of 
diminishing return. These are essen- 
tials to that precision of thinking and 
of communication needed for achieving 
a meeting of minds by groups of 
diversified specialists working on com- 
mon frontier tasks. 


HE foregoing is intended pri- 

marily to focus attention upon a 
common frontier need. Vagueness, as 
an inherent limitation of the tools of 
communication, places its limitations 
upon the rational processes and plays 
into the hands of antisocial forces. 
Precision tools of communication are 
allies of all those who pursue creative 
discovery, excellence, and honest deal- 
ings. This need for precision is basic, 
then, to creative scholarship and 
relevant to the rational control of 
behavior in general, and in particular 
to the conduct of public affairs when- 
ever their control is motivated by a 
desire to pursue the high values 
sponsored by the humanities. When 
the desire to meet the need is strong 
enough, ways and means will be 
found and used to specify and portray 
these values with the clarity and 
precision necessary to make their 
pursuit increasingly effective. Only 


enough new techniques are mentioned 
to supply an introductory context for 
two statements. Ways and means to 
meet this need can be matured. The 
development and application of these 
ways and means can be expedited by 
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co-operative action under the spon- 
sorship of the community of scholars, 
(Vol. XX, No. 8] 


A Public Service and a False 

Dichotomy 

[Continued from page 437] 
education. This does not mean that 
he will not need to study other 
subjects less directly related to the 
work of the architect. 

No doubt there is a substantial 
number of students, with high verbal 
and abstract intelligence and strong 
intellectual interests, for whom a 
liberal-arts curriculum is the best. 
Students with certain types of voca- 
tional objectives, such as_ historian 
or novelist, are best served by such a 
curriculum. But today, such stu- 
dents are a minority of the total 
enrollment. Educators, instead of 
regarding a vocational objective on 
the part of a student or his parents 
as a hindrance to effective education, 
should recognize it as an asset. They 
should conceive preparation for a 
vocation, not in terms of narrow 
training, but in terms of broad 
education. They should seek not 
merely to train the architect but to 
educate the architect-citizen. Voca- 
tional preparation should be one of 
the principal centers around which 
the work of most students is organized, 
and one of the principal means of 
motivating their efforts. 

In short, educators, students, and 
the public should recognize that any 
dichotomy between general education 
and preparation for a vocation is false. 
When they do this, they will have 
taken an important step toward 
recovery from the confusions that 
are a matter of concern to the editors 


of Fortune. R.H.E. 

















